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i! | SAHE great majority of our lives must be lived apart i Wel 
Vi from any elaborate or jeweled settings; must plod i / We: 
i US along without any spectacular achievements. We iN El A 
i ordinary people, then, must learn how to set the scraggy bushes Hl = 
i) of the wilderness ablaze with glory and make the paths that we | EB 
i tread, under the pressure of duty, like holy ground! In the ih = 
) if humblest routine, we must discover our task as a part of the iN 
i transforming enterprise of the Heavenly Father. The laborer A = 
« i that toils on a country road must know himself as the builder if | 
I | of a highway to a Christian civilization. The cobbler may be ‘ E 
i a mere cobbler, or he may transform his occupation and be a Mt 
Ky foundation man in the Kingdom of Christ. Make tents if we Hi 
Ur must, but we will illumine the old task with a radiant new i 
1 heart, and, with our tent making, make a shining new earth. ci = 
i If toil be confined to the same old fields, keep a land of promise i E 
« shining in the distance and call down angels to sing until the i) 
Ki drab turns golden. “My garden is very small,” said an old 
i German, “but it’s wondrous high.” Let us light up the com- Ki : 
i) monplace and make the ordinary radiant. Let us make seam- ! EIN 
(KE ‘ less peasant garments shine like the sun. HN EE ( 
ny Vernon Johns, Court Street Baptist Church (Colored), i E \ 
| + Lynchburg, Va., in “Best Sermons of 1926.” t E 
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new Universalist literature now appearing. 
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to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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IN THE CURRENT MAGAZINES 


The January Harpers has an excellent 
article by Avis D. Carlson, for many years 
a teacher in the English department of the 
University of Illinois, entitled, “Wanted: A 
Substitute for Righteousness,” in which 
she discusses with wisdom and understand- 
ing the standards of the younger genera- 
tion. It is her contention that the whole 
black and white, right and wrong, criterion 
of conduct is being gradually demolished, 
and that the only morality which stands 
any chance of taking its place is one based 
on esthetics. 

Robert A. Millikan, eminent physicist, 
has an article in the current Yale Review 
on “The Evolution of Religion,’ in which 
he reviews in succinct and telling phrase 
the four stages of evolution through which 
religion has passed, from its crude begin- 
nings in magic, through the Christian 
conception of a God whose qualities tran- 
scended human qualities, modified by the 
scientific spirit which in the time of Galileo 
first “began to show us a universe of or- 
derliness and of the beauty that goes with 
order’ and “‘a God who works through 
law,’’ and which since then has gone far 
toward proving that benevolence in na- 
ture which Jesus intuitively felt. ‘The 
practical preaching of modern science,” 
says Professor Millikan, “‘is extraordinarily 
like the preaching of Jesus. Its keynote 
is service, the subordination of the in- 
dividual to the good of the whole.” 

Reginald Wright Kauffman writes on 
“The Mother of All Churches” (the 
Greek Orthodox) in the January Forum. 
He undertakes to answer the question 
“Why I am an Orthodox” for the Forum 
Confessions Series, and his argument en- 
larges upon the following statement: ‘“‘We 
are the only True Church. We are the 
original fundamentalists. Before Rome 
was, we were. Before Martin Luther was 
born, we laughed at the Pope.” 

There is a biting article on ““The Gods 
of the Moment,” by Bernard Iddings Bell, 
president of St. Stephen’s College, in the 
January Atlantic, which is calculated to 
make any hitherto satisfied soul squirm 
in acute discomfort. He contends that 
the religion of Jesus can not be expected to 
make converts nowadays because it has 
no appeal for a ‘new civilization,” of 
which ours to-day is a typical example. 
We are too busy worshiping the World, 
the Flesh and the Devil to pay any at- 
tention to the Man of Nazareth except as 
we “occasionally find somebody trying to 
dress him up in modern terms, presenting 
him as a go-getter, a country-clubber, a 
master of advertising psychology. There 
is no god but our gods. We will make 
Jesus into our image. Popular though 
this sort of thing may be, it is of course not 
Christianity.” 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is running a 
series of travel articles by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and another on “Christianity in 
Asia To-day’ by Charles A. Selden, the 
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third installment of which appears in the 
January issue. Mr. Selden was selected 
to investigate the truth about present 
conditions in the Asiatic missionary field, 
and has been directed to report without 
prejudice or bias whatever he finds. 

In the January American Mercury 
Charles Angoff writes up ‘“Theodore Par- 
ker’ entertainingly from a somewhat 
original point of view. He refers to him 
as “the most honest, the most sensible 
and the most truly courageous preacher 
the American pulpit has ever had.”’ Surely 
a great tribute from a magazine given to a 
whole-hearted detestation of most “‘emi- 


nent divines!”’ Dri. 
* * 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA CONTEST 


On all sides, churches are eagerly adopt- 
ing the use of drama in their work and 
are continually asking for plays. Their 
needs can not be met by the present avail- 
able material. It is generally admitted 
by church workers that there is a very 
great need for better material for the use 
of churches in the way of religious drama. 
The amount of high standard material is 
very scarce and more plays are greatly 
desired. Therefore, the Drama League is 
co-operating with Longmans Green & 
Company in conducting a nation-wide 
contest for religious plays. 

This contest will be carried on by the 
Drama League subject to the usual rules— 
production and publication are guaranteed 
in addition to the prizes, and the author 
will be able to retain all acting rights in 
the play on the usual royalty basis. 

The plays must be typewritten, never 
before published, and the author must own 
all rights; however, having been entered 
in other competitions need not bar from 
this. 

The contest closes May 1, 1927. All 
manuscripts should be sent to the Drama 
League of America, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, from whom all particulars may 
be obtained. 

Three national judges representing both 
church work and the production field will 
adjudge the winner. These judges are Dr. 
Fred Eastman, former chairman of the 
Drama Department of the Federal Council 
of Churches of America; Dr. Norman E. 
Richardson, head of the department of 
Religious Education; and Mrs. A. Starr 
Best, chairman of the Religious Drama 
Committee of the Drama League of 
America, and director of the Pilgrim 
Players of Evanston, III. 

As a suggestion to prospective authors 
it is pertinent to say that full length plays 
are more in demand than short plays; the 
quest is more for interesting plays with an 
ethical urge than for purely historical, 
Biblical material. There is already plenty 
of material on Christmas and Easter. 
Plays with few men characters and with 
leading female roles are especially needed; 
missionary plays, with a modern viewpoint 
and practical handling, are also desired. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. %: 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE CYRENIANS OF TO-DAY 


ROUND the first of the year we are apt to take 
stock of our own lives and look with a more 
interested and appraising eye upon the lives 

of those about us. Probably there are few thoughtful 
people who have not been struck by the number of 
folks whose lives have been changed entirely by the 
burdens they have had to bear for other people. 
They have had their own loads and have gone ahead 
with them courageously, and then all at once they 
have had to shoulder a load of debt, the care of a 
family, the responsibility of a business which prima- 
rily was not theirs at all. Throughout a long life, it 
may be, they have had to bear not only their own 
burdens but the burdens of other people. Their 
friends, regarding them and their careers so greatly 
changed, often speculate on what they might have 
been had they been free to go ahead as they started. 

We are inclined in one mood to pity them, in 
another to admire them, but seldom do we feel glad 
for them. 

Francis Greenwood Peabody long years ago 
preached a little sermon at Harvard which has stuck 
in the memory of many a man, and has been a steady- 
ing’ influence. It was a sermon of about two hundred 
words dealing with the incident where Simon of 
Cyrene, coming into Jerusalem on his own business, 
met the mob streaming forth to Golgotha with Jesus, 
and was seized, turned about and made to bear the 
cross—‘“‘an undeserved and unexpected cross.” 

“And yet,” said Dr. Peabody, ‘‘how certain it is 
that this man of Cyrene came to look back upon this 
interruption of his journey as the one thing he would 
not have missed. It seemed a grevious burden. It 
became his crowning joy.” 

It is quite the habit to laugh at the philosophy 

which finds something to be glad about in the hard 
things of life. But more than once has it been shown 
to man so that never again does he question it, that 
the crosses which life laid upon him were the things 
which kept him from destruction. 

True it is we must leave with the Perfect Love and 
Wisdom of a Good God the burdens under which men 
sink down and die. We don’t ignore them, but we 
will not speculate on them to the exclusion of other 
things just as real. 

We can not say what this one or that one would 
have achieved if he had not had to bear burdens not 


his own. But we can say that some of the noblest 
souls we know are doing that very thing, and it seems 
to us that their nobility is not unrelated to the way 
they have had to walk. 


* * 


MORE WORK FOR DR. LOWE 


T the recent meeting of the Finance Committee 
in New York, the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously and sent out to the 

Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, who by mail have voted favorably upon it— 
likewise unanimously: 


Whereas, in carrying out the mandates of the 
Syracuse Convention, the Finance Committee feels that 
renewed efforts should be made to complete the Five 
Year Program and to urge all parishes to meet their 
responsibilities to the several objectives embodied in 
the Five Year Program, and 

Whereas, Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., is to begin 
his pastorate at Washington in January, 1927, and to 
commence the definite erection of the National Memo- 
rial Church, thereby necessitating a particularly active 
and aggressive campaign to that end and making such 
a campaign particularly appropriate at this time—now 
therefore, it is 

Resolved, that the Finance Committee recommends 
to the Trustees that Dr. John Smith Lowe, our General 
Superintendent, be instructed and authorized to take 
full charge of this entire campaign and to devote his full 
time to its accomplishment prior to the coming Hart- 
ford Convention, the work to be done as part of the 
Five Year Program, but with particular attention to 
the immediate raising of sufficient sums to erect and 
furnish the National Memorial Church. 


The Board does not intend to slow up, in the 
slightest, the work going forward for the Five Year 
Program as a whole, but it decides wisely to take 
advantage of the interest aroused by the great change 
in Washington and if possible clean that part of the 
program up before the Hartford Convention. 

It means extra work for the General Superin- 
tendent, but he responds courageously and cheerfully, 
because he both believes in the Washington Church 
Project and sees the opportunity of the moment. His 
broad knowledge of the denomination, gained in eight 
years of faithful service, the push and energy he al- 
ways puts into things, will be of enormous help to 
the whole Five Year Program. 

There can be no disguising the fact that the 
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Washington church project has had to suffer from 
misunderstanding as much as any one thing our 
church ever tried to do. The use of the words “Ca- 
thedral Church” innocently conveyed the idea that 
we were going to try for something far beyond our 
resources and entirely out of keeping with Universalist 
ideals of simplicity. Now happily that idea has been 
exploded. All we are attempting to do is to build a 
modest, beautiful church, which will fit into its sur- 
roundings and symbolize a positive, constructive and 
beautiful faith. 

By action of two General Conventions and by re- 
peated declarations of various State Conventions, we 
are in honor committed, as a denomination, to the 
building of the Washington Church. Some of our 


strong men and churches have become aroused and - 


are determined to take the aggressive in this matter. 

Dr. Perkins’s going to Washington has awakened 
interest throughout the church. Dr. Lowe’s work 
will be to take advantage of that interest and crystal- 
lize it. The General Superintendent may not always 
use the methods which we have been taught to 
believe are inseparable from such a work. There may 
not be noise or fireworks or speeches everywhere he 
goes. Here and there, man to man, man to board, 
man to church, he will lay his plans open so they may 
be seen, and, once seen and appreciated, in our opinion 
they will command such confidence and support that 
by the time of the Hartford Convention success will 
be assured. 

_ We hope that our ministers and people throughout 
the country will endorse the action of the General 
Board in calling the General Superintendent to separate 
himself temporarily from the customary duties of his 
office that he may devote himself as exclusively as 
possible to this special commission that has been given 
to him. 

We hope our ministers will hold up his hands, 
co-operate in releasing him from the performance of 
his customary work, make allowances for the fact 
that some things will not be done with the usual 
degree of promptness and thoroughness to which we 
are accustomed. If the General Superintendent is 
to do this one thing and do it intensively for a period, 
he must withdraw himself from certain other things, 
as far as possible. 

We are glad to endorse fully this action of the 
Board, and we have confidence that our people gen- 
erally will approve and help. 


* * 


WHAT ELIHU ROOT SAID 

FEW Democrats take a narrow view of the 

award of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 

Prize to Elihu Root. One of the Southern 
Governors on the day Mr. Root received the prize 
recalled that both Root and Taft signed an appeal to 
the voters saying it would help the League of Nations 
to elect Harding. Much more dignified than such 
raking over old coals was the attendance at the dinner 
in honor of Mr. Root of representatives of both parties. 
As Mr. Root put it: “They were able to brush aside 
as incidental, long political opposition and not a few 
differences of opinion publicly expressed, and to rest 
upon fundamental identity of purpose.” 
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Mr. Root himself rendered a service by his speech, 
No American statesman has had a more varied ex- 
perience. As Senator, as Secretary of War and as 
Secretary of State, he has had abundant opportunity to 
study the pitfalls and the possibilities in international 
co-operation. 

His countrymen will note with interest what he 
says about our attitude and especially our spirit as a 
nation since the close of the World War. They will 
reflect upon his statement that “the League of Na- 
tions in the political field and the Court in the judicial 
field have been rendering the best service in the cause 
of peace known in the history of. civilization—in- 
comparably the best.” : 


* * 


HE HATH BELIEVED MUCH 
E referred ‘a week ago to “God the Eternal,” 
by Rabbi Enelow, in a book recently pub- 
lished.* Another study in the same volume 
which carries one on to a high level of faith is the 
chapter “Concerning God,” by Horace James Bridges 
of the Ethical Culture Society, Chicago. When it 
first appeared in one of the magazines, several cor- 
respondents wrote to-us calling. our attention to it 
and expressing their obligation to the writer. 

It takes a special kind of mind to understand 
Mr. Bridges, one that can see, as he himself sees, be- 
hind a word or form the idea seeking expression, one 
not easily shocked by a new approach, one to whom 
God is a companion and friend. If one is so devoted to 
the historic creeds that he is repelled by a man who 
finds “underneath are the everlasting arms” creed 
enough, he will not be attracted by Mr. Bridges. If 
another has a fixed idea about “ethical culturists” as 
‘Seople without religion,” “atheists,” “agnostics,” he 
too may go astray as he reads. 

When Mr. Bridges was a small boy, there was 
great trouble in his family, the kind “that strikes a 
child as all the more portentous and disastrous because 
he can not understand it.”” Playing in the back yard, 
suddenly he lifted his sad eyes to the sky. “One of 
those miraculous sunsets,” he says, “that are occa- 
sionally to be seen through the smoky haze of London 
was in all its glory. Instantly my trouble fell from 
me. The universe spoke to me. It said, ‘Don’t 
worry. Underneath are the everlasting arms.’ And 
I believed it and have never doubted it since and never 
can doubt it. Because I am sure of that I can doubt 
and have doubted everything else.” 

Though he knows the psychologists can give a 
complete explanation of his experience, “label him,” 
“nigeonhole him,” “determine the precise type of 
delusion, 
asserts that he can much more easily doubt the exist- 
ence of the psychologists than doubt the reality of 
the experience. 

Here is a man who holds that “it is always wrong,” 
“a blasphemy against truth,” “morally ruinous to 
oneself,’ and ‘‘a disservice to mankind, to pretend to 
believe what one does not believe.” 
stand-bys is the thought that-the world view of 300 


*“My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith.” Little Brown 
& Company. Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 
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years ago is childish in the light of modern knowledge, 
and the science of 300 years hence may make the world 
view of to-day seem equally childish. 

Another stand-by is that things are as they are, 
reality is saner and more beautiful than anything man 
ever has said about it—why insist on terms that may 
limit or deceive? 

In our theological debates, it is a sobering thing 
to realize that the best words we can find break down 
when we try to describe the Infinite, and our noblest 
ideas only hover on the outskirts of such a subject. 
“Some people talk,” says Mr. Bridges, “‘of things be- 
ing too good to be true. My conviction is that no idea 
or ideal in the mind of man is good enough to be true; 
no, not even the statement that God is our Father.” 
“The Fatherhood of God’ not true? Think of 

the consternation in liberal circles at such an utter- 
ance! But that is not the proposition. Here isa man 
who tells us plainly that not even this form of words 
is adequate, “good enough” to express the great 
Reality. Life is a boon to Mr. Bridges and death is a 
boon, and what is excellent is bound to be permanent, 
and service of one another is our true life, and “not 
my will but Thy will’ our true prayer. Who could 
draw away in spirit from such a soul? What if he can 
not assert some things we hold to be essential? Let 
us not patronize him. Let us thank God for him. His 
creed will carry us far if we live up to it. “Don’t 
worry. Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

* * 


THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION 


HERE is much in the report of Colonel Carmi 
A. Thompson upon the Philippine Islands that 
we can endorse. But we wish that Colonel 
Thompson could have had the advice of an intelligent 
man with whom we talked recently, long resident in 
the Philippines. Said he in substance: ‘‘Colonel 
Thompson ought to have done one of two things. He 
ought to have made a report frankly asserting that 
this country needs the Philippines in order to raise 
rubber and other tropical products, that the interests 
of the white race are paramount, and that a few thou- 
sand weak ignorant folks living in those islands ought 
not to be permitted to stand in the way of our ability 
to build up rich, clean, efficient, productive com- 
munities in that part of the world. Or he ought to 
have declared just as frankly that our country is 
founded on ideals of self-government, that self-govern- 
ment which amounts to anything can be developed 
only by trying and failing and trying again, but all 
_ the time doing it for themselves, that we ought to 
provide for an immediate fair and honest plebiscite 
in the Islands, and that if the Filipinos vote for 
absolute independence, we ought to give it to them.” 

We concur fully in this opinion. We would wel- 
come either report—to fight one, to support the other. 

If we decided to keep our promises and if the 
Filipinos decided to go it alone, then the trusteeship 
which we are talking about so much would come to 
an end. 

It might hurt our pride to discover after a few 
years that Filipinos were running the Islands better 
than we ran them, but perhaps we would be big enough 
_ to be glad of it. In the Oriental mind there might be 


discovered a political wisdom for use in Oriental re- 
gions far superior to that of Ohio or even California. 
Those who travel in the islands and have a chance to 
get acquainted have presented some striking testi- 


-mony, which does not often get into print, about the 


patriotism, resourcefulness, and idealism of the best 
Filipinos. 

If the Filipinos fell into all the difficulties some of 
us are predicting—if they could not take care of their 
finances, if they did not keep things-as clean as we 
could, if they could not agree among themselves, even 
if they had civil war now and then—we might remem- 
ber that these are steps to political knowledge and 
political self-control. 

We trust that the American people will stick to 
American ideals and keep American promises. 

_ Our friends and relatives who are living in Manila 
and making money in sugar and hemp, and who write 
so learnedly of American duty, are not in a position to 
give the most unselfish or informed advice. The 
Manila Chamber of Commerce must not decide a 
question in which is involved the destiny of the 
United States of America fully as much as the destiny 
of the Philippines. 


THE PROPOSED BIG. NAVY 
HERE are many reports coming out of Washing- 
ton about what is “really intended” by the 
action of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House in favor of more light cruisers. 

It is intended to build them because we need 
them for national defense. It is not intended to build 
them, but only to use the measure while it is pending 
to dicker with other nations and make them “‘be good.”” 

The President is the responsible official in the 
right-about-face on the Naval Bill. The President 
is not the responsible official. 

The Director of the Budget is a tyrant. 
Director of the Budget merely carried out orders. 

The simple fact is that a fight is on for a big navy. 
It will be waged relentlessly and those in it will 
attempt to destroy any agency that gets in the way. 
General Lord will be made a victim if possible. They 
will use every weapon they can lay their hands on. 

“The duplicity of foreign nations,” “the violation 
of the Washington agreement,” “‘the use of money we 
ought to have paid on debts to build ships,” are good 
illustrations. 

We are against the program. We are for the 
budget. On the one hand we do not favor scrapping 
our navy, on the other hand we do not favor entering a 
mad race for supremacy. And above all we do not 
favor “jockeying” in these ways to bring about limi- 
tation of armaments. 

Agreements for limitation of armaments to be 
worth the paper they are written on must have in 
them something of faith, good-will and belief that 
such limitation is not wrong but right. 

Some of the people who are now asserting that 
we must have the new cruisers to trade with in such 
a conference are the people who also are asserting 
that the scrapping of our ships under the Harding- 
Hughes agreement was “tragic,” “wasteful,” “heart~- 
rending,” “wicked.” 


The 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree’ 


I. Going Home for Christmas 
Johannes 


BOSTON the Thursday before Christmas. 
Crowds pouring into the railroad terminals, 
crowds pouring out and scattering to the 
four winds, crowds on the streets, crowds 
in the stores. Masses of happy people getting ready 
for Christmas 1926. 

Holly and evergreen, bayberries and bunch- 
berries, wreaths and festoons of every kind, for sale 
by the hucksters. 

In the big market turkeys and geese, chickens 
and ducks, ready for the Christmas dinner, the biggest 
and plumpest tied up with the broad red ribbons of 
their ‘ decoration. 

Porters staggering under heavy loads, trucks 
going at a snail’s pace through the crowd, traffic 
officers put to it to keep things moving, owners and 
clerks, butchers and butchers’ boys, horses and drivers, 
buyers and sellers, moving steadily forward toward 
the great day of the year. 

Wednesday with its soft weather endangered 
perishable food supplies. Thursday with its crisp 
weather saved the day for the dealers, and inciden- 
tally stiffened prices. “Seventy-five cents a pound 
for a prime turkey,” said my favorite market man. 
Then, sotto voce, “Seventy cents to you, sir.” 

People who could not or would not pay seventy 
cents even for the best turkey, or sixty for the cold 
storage, did not have to go hungry. The great porkers 


*The general title of the “‘Cruising’’ series here begun ex- 
presses an ideal which we may not always realize. While it is 
true that occasionally a “Cruising” article is planned, it is also 
true that the best articles in the series are descriptions of ex- 
periences into which one runs more or less accidentally. The 
walk just because one feels an irresistible desire to get out into 
the open, the stop when one suddenly sees an interesting looking 
building, the talk with the man who sits down by one on the park 
bench, often present a wealth of material which needs only 
faithful reporting. That such things can be seen and described 
only when one has dropped corroding care goes without saying. 

The reception given to the recent series of these articles, 
“Cruising Cross Country,’’ both when they first appeared in the 
Christian Leader and later in book form—far more friendly than 
they deserve—encourages the author to proceed. He feels a 
great desire to be a better workman. He wanted to prune and 
polish and make as near perfect as possible. But he is chastened 
by the reminder of the wise critic at his elbow that the rough 
notes written on his knee under an oil lamp in some remote rail- 
way station when impressions were fresh, created the articles 
which brought back to the office the letters of appreciation. So 
he must be content to stick to the plan he first had in mind— 
simply to report a little of the wealth of incident which surrounds 
all of us. 

The casual things of every day life, experienced as one moves 
about at the daily task, or fares abroad on some trip of business 
or pleasure, are what he proposes to describe. The articles may 
deal now and then with a prince whom he sees ride past, or with 
the cat which looks at the king. They may relate themselves to 
anything—bird, tree, star, pond, motor car, or plum pudding. 
They will try to express the philosophy of the author, whether he 
ever states it or not, that life is a great adventure, that people of 
all sorts are worth knowing, and that ‘‘he prayeth best who loveth 
best all things both great and small.” 


and the little pigs hung in long lines. The huge 
quarters of beef, the real Australian mutton, the 
tender ‘‘spring’”’ lambs, were ready to adapt them- 
selves to any pocketbooks. 

The vegetables, fruits and nuts both from the 
ends of the earth and the market gardens in the 
suburbs were ready to leap into any gap caused by 
vegetarian principles. The market was ready for 
Christmas. The good citizens of Boston were getting 
ready as fast as they could. 

There was not much really fundamental work 
done at the office. The correspondence might secure 
attention, the callers might be received, the odds 
and ends might be picked up, but no philosophical or 
theological question had any chance at all. Other 
things were in the air. It was getting near the time 
for Santa Claus, and one was more in the mood for 
“the night before Christmas” than for even fascinating 
“Will Durant.”’ Nay, Will Durant himself, we were 
sure, had dropped his philosophy and was down on 
his hands and knees playing ‘‘horse’” or “‘bear,” or 
up on a stepladder trimming a tree. 

The back of the week’s work was broken. A 
mighty tide already had us in its grip and was bear- 
ing us steadily on toward Christmas. 

“Don’t try to tell again about gomg home for 
Christmas,” said a friend. “People will detect you 
repeating yourself like an old man. Take a new line.” 

The advice was well meant and kindly, but my 
friend ignored the fact that Christmas is perennially 
young—always new. 

Besides, no two years, no two trips, no two days— 
ever are alike. And one who writes on the same theme 
never is twice alike himself. 

We took the same 11 p. m. train from Boston to 
Albany. We had a friendly porter whom we had had 
many times before. But nobody in the car was the 
same, the situation facing the porter was not the same, 
our feelings were not the same. The porter had not 
been able to take over the car until half an hour before 
we appeared. It was only partly made up. The 
Madame could go to bed, but I had to sit up for an 
hour. Those who sat up with me I never had seen 
before, but one of them knew my old town, and some 
of the people in it. He had gone to an engineering 
school for his profession, married, had a little girl, 
and now had changed his vocation to religious educa- 
tion. He told me all about studying under Dean 
Athearn at Boston University, and earning his way 
by taking charge of religious education work for a 
church. I told him about a great engineer, Morgan, 
who went into education as president of Antioch 
College, and neither of us noticed the hour we had to 
wait for our berths. 

“Women and children first” is the rule of the good 
porter on a sleeper as it is of the good sailor on the 
seas. 

The same old crowd in the Albany station the 
next morning, but not quite the same. Some had 
“gone on” who had been traveling the year before. 
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Some were going home for the first time since they 
had broken away. 

Things were not running with the clocklike pre- 
cision one finds usually on the New York Central. 
Two freight cars, as luck would have it, had taken 
the busiest night of the winter to jump the track and 
smash the engine of a New York-Poughkeepsie local. 
The accident had torn up one track for rods and 
blocked the other tracks. It had occurred early in 
the evening just in time to stop practically all of the 
great series of heavy trains which start out of the 
Grand Central every night, and which this night were 
running in many sections. 

So we found in Albany fully a thousand people 
who had been sitting up waiting most of the night. 
They were cheerful and philosophical as a rule. One 
young couple seated near us had a baby with them 
about a year old—all going home to Canada for Christ- 
mas. Since 1 a. m. the baby had been fast asleep. 
Now he looked up and his mother playfully chided 
him: “You are just a little bum—a regular little 
bum—sitting up all night in a railway station.” Little 
Bruce, for that we discovered was’ his name (we 
specialize in little Bruces), took it smilingly and 
reached for his bottle. 

There were various rumors about the accident. 
One railroad man said he heard five had been killed. 
The most reliable report I secured, since confirmed, 
was that the fireman was badly hurt and dying. The 
Albany papers also told of a terrible wreck in Georgia 
with eighteen killed, and another on the Pennsylvania 
with thirty hurt. These reports seemed to give a 
grayer tinge to the gray mists of the morning. 

The lights were bright in the station, the green of 
the ivy and box, the scarlet of the salvia, the tinsel of 
the Christmas tree, made a brave showing, but the 
impression was a little somber just the same. The 
men about the great terminal seemed to sense the fact 
that a comrade had been given his release—the day 
before Christmas. Perhaps they were thinking sober- 
ly of what such news would mean in their own homes, 
They were the ones above all others who could spare 
a thought for that picket of industry fallen at his post. 

The 9 o’clock train of the night before was called 

as we came out from breakfast. The line was clear. 
The crowd was moving. The hurrying thousands 
had forgotten the fireman if they ever had known 
about him. But the fireman would be coming along 
up the river later, perhaps that very day, handled 
more gently, treated with more deference and con- 
sideration than he had received in all his life, unless 
it had been that first day when a grandmother or 
nurse had held him up in his swaddling clothes to re- 
ceive the adoration of the humble folks in his home. 
There are shepherds and magi in every age and with 
every race. 

The gray lifted a little when I went to recheck 
baggage. The baggageman was a bluff, husky fel- 
low, willing to take the check, glad to fix a valuation 
slip, cheerful and hearty in his greeting, and he pro- 
nounced the name I had signed as if he were “‘to the 
manner born.” ‘You came from Old Schoharie,” I 
said on a chance. ‘Right you are,’’ he replied, “I’m 
an Ostrander of Hyndsville, and I know the van 
Schaicks from way back.” 


“Make an awful noise when they try to say van 
Schaick over Boston way, don’t they?’’ he went on, 
with a booming laugh. “Not much imagination in 
those Yankees. Brown or Smith is their size.” 

I defended Boston on general grounds exclusively, 
not attempting to join issue with him as to what Bos- 
ton knows about the Dutch of old New York. But 


his good-will did me good this rather cheerless morn- 


ing. He would be surprised to hear his friendliness 
described as “morning worship,” but it'was not a bad 
substitute for the page we try to read together when 
we are-alone. 

It was the same old train on the D. & H., bound 
for home—cars, engine, conductor, trainmen, were 
much the same, but ‘‘old things had passed away.” 
Behold all things were new. 

The long row of sparrows sitting disconsolately 
along an icy gutter were new. The rows and rows of 
striped candy sticks hanging in a little shop down near 
the tracks were new. The dappled pink clouds just 
beginning to show up in the west above the gray 
were new. Nature had the same old grays, browns, 
pinks, greens, yellows, blues, blacks and whites to 
work with and the same hills, gullies, water courses, 
woods, fields, fences and buildings to work on—but 
her finished product was not like any other views we 
ever had had going out on the D. & H. train from 
Albany to Cobleskill. There was snow, but not 


enough to blot out the tall grass except where it had 


drifted, and none at all where the northwest wind 
had had a chance at it. One side of a hillock would 
be white and another brown. 

There had been a rain which had turned to sleet 
and frozen—not as it does when it makes the world 
all glittering crystal, but as it does when it makes the 
world all beautiful hoar frost. The day was softer 
than the shining days, but no less compelling in its 
charm. 

Old and sophisticated as one may get, there al- 
ways is an element of surprise when one suddenly is 
taken out of the usual scenes of business or the hurry- 
ing days of travel and set down all at once in scenes 
dear and familiar from childhood. Especially is this 
felt in an old house and with dear old familiar chairs 
and bureaus and beds and clocks, and all the rest of 
the things an old house gathers to itself as the gen- 
erations come and go. 

The surprise passes, but is followed often by an 


~ emotion not easy to put into words. 


I can not hold with those who try to prove to us 
that walls can talk, that spiritual impressions made by 
former owners abide in pieces of furniture with which 
they have passed their lives. But sure it is that every- 
thing about an old house—from wall paper and rugs 
to dining table and kitchen stove—stirs memories of 
those’ who have lived there. In that first hour in an 
old home, if one can walk by himself in familiar rooms 
and keep the thoughts which come thronging from 
being crowded out by the concerns of the hour—he 
easily can put himself in a mood where he can pat an 
old clock and talk to it, or sit down by an old bed and 
just look at it, or commune with the silent walls with- 
out feeling that he is silly or sentimental. Perhaps in 
such hours we really learn what nothing else on earth 
can teach us. 
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How I Found God 


(Editor’s Note: To those who have also seen ‘“‘no 
more through a glass darkly,” this story from a far 
island, as lonely as Patmos, will need no confirming 
word. To those still in bondage to things, it will show a 
way to freedom—if they choose to follow it.) 


f=) HAVE found God. I found Him in this wise. 
“| Twenty years ago I was a young bride. With 
@ &| my husband I lived in a remote corner of the 
fee} earth, on the edge of the jumping-off place of 
civilization. This spells plantation life. 

We looked out on vast stretches of beauteous 
‘Nature, unspoiled even though conventionalized 
patches of vegetation had been grafted into her roll- 
ing plains and hillsides by organized labor. Our 
home, built upon the blow-hole of a dead volcano, 
faced the deep-booming waters of the bluest of oceans. 
Only semi-occasionally did a steamer poke her nose 
over the horizon to bring news of the outer world. 
Behind us, sometimes snow-capped in tropic latitude, 
loomed a great mountain. So gradually had it reached 
the sky, one could not guess its height. About us 
Jay never-ending fields, dotted by laborers’ cottages. 
‘Our nearest white neighbors lived ten miles away. 
We were isolated, but we lived most happily. The 
occasional steamer brought to our library table all 
that is best in literature; numberless periodicals 
enabled us to keep in touch with advance science, with 
new religious views; the piano-player gave us Tann- 
hauser and jazz; the victrola gave us Caruso and the 
eontributions of the Orpheum Circuit. 

Three years passed. Three years of happy life 
so close in touch with the greatness and kindliness of 
God that unconsciously we were the better for it: 
our separation from life as humans live it en masse 
’ had made its mark upon us, youthfully thoughtless as 
we were of that difference. 

Then I became a mother. For one little year 
our joy was complete. It would seem that God smiled 
more than sweetly through those baby lips, shone 
more than earthly bright through those eyes of blue, 
expressed Himself more than materially perfect 
through those beautiful limbs, those exquisitely 
molded tapering fingers that had just begun to pluck 
the blooms beside the porch, when—sickness. The 
only doctor for miles and miles. Just a few hours 
of anxious watching. She lay in my arms. My hus- 
band leaned over my shoulder. The doctor stood 
before me rolling a cigarette. “Do not worry,” said 
he, “‘she is In no danger—I have seen children much 
sicker recover very soon.” Just then the baby sighed. 
Just a tiny, satisfied little sigh. She must be better. 
We looked closely. She was not there! Our baby 
was dead! The doctor did not move or speak. I did 
not move or speak. I had never seen death before. 
What to do—Who? What? Why had this impos- 
sible thing happened tome? Who had done it? For 
what cause? 

We were told later that the ravages of opium and 
alcohol had so deadened the only doctor’s sensi- 
bilities that he had not noticed Death’s warning 
symptoms. And—TI had never seen Death! I was 
not prepared for it. No minister. No funeral. A 


laborer fashioned a pitiful box. With my own hands 
I laid the lovely body inside. We carried her to a 
beautiful spot in the grove. Then—back to an empty 
house. Toys to be picked up. Tiny shoes, exquisite 
baby garments to be laid away. My baby gone! 
Gone where? Taken by God! God who? God what? 
God where? And I! Why had this thing happened 
to me! What had I done to be so tortured, so tor- 
mented—for no dreamed-of Hell yawns with a blacker, 
deeper, more hopeless void than the aching emptiness 
of a bereft mother’s arms. 

Out of this lonely questioning of my tortured 
soul, a tremendous determination grew. I would 
know where my baby had gone. I would search 
through all that was written, to learn of the nature of 
this power that gives and then takes away. I would 
know first-hand about God—and my relation to Him. 
I would seek as long as life lasted to fathom this God 
on whom we lay the blame for evil, to whom we pay 
tribute for blessings. A weird God—dispensing both 
evil and good—a strange world, so full of terrible 
suffering, so close to perfect joy! 

Where should I go? To whom could I turn for 
help—for knowledge—for understanding? For I must 
learn, must know, must understand. Only this 
mighty resolve saved my sanity during those fright- 
ful weeks and months that followed. How to begin! 
My own orthodox religion. What had it to offer me? 
“The Everlasting Arms are round about you,” the 
friendly minister had written when he learned of the 
tragedy. But I could not feel the arms—I could not 
cognize them. They offered me no real help in my 
time of utter need. I had been a regular and helpful 
devotee of my family denominational church. I had 
listened to orthodox sermons with orthodox ears. 
I had read my Bible from childhood. But had I read 
it aright? Had I overlooked what I needed now? 

Feverishly I began with the New Testament. It 
said, ‘“‘Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.”” Those be- 
came my watchwords—To ask, to seek, to knock. 
But where and how? It also said, “Ye have failed 
because ye have asked amiss’”—I would go back to 
the beginning of things; I would learn their lessons 
after them; I would sift and weigh, reject and accept. 
I would go to the heart of this unfathomed secret. 
I would wrest from the Great Unknown the knowledge 
that might explain and perhaps satisfy my longing 
for comfort and peace, my desire to know God. 

And so I began. Lao T'se, Confucius, Buddha— 
that semi-occasional steamer brought them—Moham- 
med, Tagore, Steiner, Maeterlinck, Theosophy, Chris- 
tian Science, New Thought—the oldest as well as 
the latest and most modern pronouncements, with 
one finger always between the leaves of the New 
Testament. 

So passed ten years. I was on the road, traveling 
in search of God—the Secret of the Universe. In my 
zeal I committed whole pages, whole chapters, of 
psychology and philosophy and served them up to 
my husband as dinner conversation. I outgrew my- 
self at every turn. What was accepted to-day was 
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discarded to-morrow. Quo Vadis? I thought I saw 
a great light. It was dimmed by the flare of the next 
steamer’s offering. But always I forged ahead. 
Slowly but surely I shook off the beliefs of men; 
slowly but steadily I built a platform for myself 
which would hold when I stood on it. I learned what 
God is, this God who I thought had taken my baby, 
and why I could not see her now; that the flesh is not 
the actual man; that a spiritual being inhabits the 
flesh—‘‘God made manifest in flesh’ —that my baby 
is not dead, just existing in a finer body, which I can 
not see, being yet of the flesh. And I began to be 
happy again. The Bible had kept its promise to me. 
T had sought and found what God is; had asked and 
received knowledge; had knocked and the door of 
Understanding had been opened to me. I had paid a 
big price in application, concentration and meditation, 
but I knew that “life is more than meat.” I had 
touched upon hidden truths, had stumbled upon 
mental powers, whole worlds of fascinating possi- 
bilities which I suspected I might learn to use, if I 
were willing to pay a further price of further applica- 
tion, concentration, meditation. I suspected I might 
develop in myself a finer sense which would open to 
me a finer world of marvelous power. I promised 
myself to continue my search. The door had been 
opened to me and I was about to enter into the 
“fullness of life’? when—what Jesus called “the 
devil” interfered, camouflaged to be sure, beyond my 
recognition, but none the less effective—for the time. 

We moved to the heart of a city. Our financial 
condition made it possible for me to take up the life 
of a society matron. I entered into dancing, card 
parties and dinner giving with a zest born of ten years’ 
absence from such life. No steamer brought books. 
My knowledge of spiritual things was hidden away ina 
recess of my brain. The women I associated with 
knew little and cared less for such things. Now and 
then a twinge of conscience would suggest, ‘‘Aren’t 
you wasting time?’”’ Often those flaming words of 
Christ which I had pondered over would flash across 
my mind: “Anything whatsoever ye desire when ye 
pray—know that ye have received it and ye shall 
have it.” Did he actually mean this to be true? 
And if so, how? And he had said, “If it were not 
true, I would not have told you.” 

But the telephone would cut these thoughts 
short. And so I wasted five years—romped them 
away, played them away—I who had been shown a 

_ tiny bit of God, who had been initiated into the 
' marvelous joy of knowing, realizing, cognizing the 
presence of God, who sensed powers dormant within 
me—powers that needed but constancy to my prom- 
ise to bring me the “Kingdom of Heaven,” to make 
me able to pass the word of God to others. But I was 
not to be kept outside the door. I was given one 
more chance. 
Came a business crash. Financial ruin. All our 
earthly idols fell about us. All our worldly friends 
_ deserted us. Overnight, we were plunged into darkest 
| despair. What seemed the most unfair, most dia- 
bolical, treatment was meted to us. People said: 
“Such things happen only in books. How can they 
have happened to you?” We lost our pretty home. 
a lost our car. We lost the savings and investments 


* 


of fifteen years. Everything was gone. We were 
reduced to insolvency. And I! I had never faced 
ruin before. I was not prepared to meet it. Ne 
money. No home. No position. Where to turn? 
What to do? What desperation! What pounding at 
an adamant wall of circumstance! For the second 
time I writhed in a mental agony bordering on in- 
sanity. I remembered that other time of horror and 
thanked God that my beautiful baby had died and 
escaped this! God—O God! Some door was shut. 
Some key was turned. I called. Theré was no answer- 


Tearfully I prayed. There was no response. God 
was gone. 
But wait! Was He gone—or had I gone away 


from Him? Perhaps that was it. Necessity drove me 
to search for Him. Necessity became the greatest 
opportunity of my life. I went back to that long- 
deserted Bible and studied anew for help in this new 
hour of need. I knew what God is—now I must get 
to Him. I turned to the promise, ““Whatsoever ye 
desire when ye pray.” What did I desire? Every- 
thing. What to ask for first? But—how to ask¥ 
How to pray! I couldn’t ask, I couldn’t pray—E 
didn’t know how! I couldn’t have these things I 
desired because I couldn’t contact God! 

Right then in that hour of abject need I had to go 
about the business of finding the way to God. I had 
to test the promise that Christ had made—to find out 
how to pray that prayer that is answered. I knew 


. that I could not reach Him through any of my physical 


senses, for with these we can know only the physical 
world. Did I possess some deeper faculty, of which 
I had not yet become aware, which, upon my dis- 
covering it, might open the door for me. into His 
Kingdom of Heaven? . 

Day by day, week by week, month by month, IL 
pondered over the life of Jesus. ‘What is the mes- 
sage he tried so hard to get over to us with his par- 
ables—with his life?” This was the question that 
must be answered. Slowly, oh so slowly, there stole 
over me the realization that Jesus actually and lit- 
erally meant exactly what he had taught. ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you!’”’ He preached it 
over and over again. There was the secret! God is 
not to be found in books—but in ourselves. God is 
within our very selves! And then I stumbled on to 
the realization that this “kingdom within” is a spirit— 
ual faculty; this ability to know God is not of the 
flesh. It is an intuitive awareness we all possess, 
upon the discovery of which we are instantly ini- 
tiated into this realm that Jesus called the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Suddenly I found myself traveling the 
pathway from this physical world into that Spiritual 
Reality of which I had become cognizant through my 
recognition of this sixth sense—this spiritual faculty~ 

I was “born again.” This “new man” saw life 
from a different angle. The “old man,” limitéd to 
the vision and knowledge governed by the five physicak 
senses, had been put off. I was free! The new man, 
just by this effortless effort—which is a paradox— 
this simple act of becoming conscious of the exist- 
ence of the real world, had instantly released the great 
Power of the universe within. The door was ajar— 
this door which opens into the marvelous spiritual 
Reality in which we actually “live and move and 
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have our being’—this realm of which the physical 
world is merely the reflection in exactly the same 
way as a mirror reflects the physical body but that 
reflection is certainly not the physical body. 

I had come upon the “truth that makes free.” 
A peculiar lightness of body accompanied this simply 
“knowing”—this becoming conscious of the every- 
where Presence of God. An almost unbearable sense 
of gratitude and thanksgiving flooded my being. I 
knew beyond any unknowing that I had found the 
“vearl of great price.” 

I began feeling my way in this, to me, new world. 
I “saw” that I exist within this spiritual Power. I 
saw, not with my eyes but with this newly-awakened 
inner spiritual consciousness which I had so suddenly 
become aware of possessing. I saw in such a manner 
that I could mentally put my finger on this power 
and name it. I saw all action as thought operating 
in that realm as ideas—then these ideas manifesting 
in form in the physical world. I saw all creation 
originating in that realm—the only source of real 
power—real things. Then I realized I could make 
contact with this realm by laying hold of my in- 
herent ability—my birthright—to “turn to the 
Father’—to “go to the Father.” I “consciously 
knew God” as working through me instantly on my 
turning to Him. Great waves of knowledge flowed 
into this new consciousness. An overpowering, im- 
personal love for all things created awakened in me. 
A love for God that consumed all other loves enveloped 
me. Never would I be helpless—afraid, alone—again. 
I could always “go” to this ever-present, ever-active, 
protecting Power. 

Vision upon vision passed through my newly- 


sensitized being. I knew where before I had surmised. 
I saw “‘face to face” where before it had been “through 
a glass, darkly.” One after another of those oft-read, 
oft-repeated sayings of our Lord became emblazoned 
in my mind with new meanings. I knew in going to 
the Father I must never do it for selfish motives—for 
personal material ends—nor for worldly power nor 
vain desire to be exalted above other men in my newly- 
found wisdom, but from now on I could function as 
one unit in His Kingdom. I saw that just as a drop 
of water in the ocean is a part of the ocean and func- 
tions as ocean yet is not the ocean, so am I a part of 
God and can function as God operating through me, 
but I can never be God. 

How the beloved Jesus tried to make us under- 
stand! How must he have suffered at our unbelief! 
And how, when this Kingdom is within us—within 
our ability to understand—do we find it so difficult to 
comprehend! Ah, God, that I can not go to my 
neighbor and say, “‘Here, let me show you the way to 
God.” I have tried it and the neighbor has said, 
“Not for me.” Another has said, “I’d like to under- 
stand, but can’t.”” Another has kept his opinion for 
other ears. Yet are we all the children of God! A 
great yearning grows in me—to enlighten the weary 
and downtrodden; but no man can lead his fellow 
man to God. Each must find the Kingdom of Heaven 
for himself, in himself. 

That was three years ago. Many, many times 
since have I ‘‘asked.”” Never has God failed to answer 
—in His time and in His way. Each day I grow intoa 
more over-powering, all-encompassing certainty that 
“His Truth makes free.”’ I have found God. In this 
wise. 


The Poet-Saints of Western India 


William Hazen * 


“Let me write the songs of a people, and I care not 
who make their laws.” 


7) HE influence of popular poets in molding the 
"e\| life and character of a people is everywhere 
| recognized. India has had her philosophers 

7 and theologians, engaged in the agelong quest 
or God, of which one of them sang centuries ago: 

From the unreal lead me to the real; 

From darkness lead me to light; 

From death lead me to immortality. 

Brihadarayaka Upanishad. 


But great as has been the influence of the ancient sages 
in creating the intellectual atmosphere which all the 
people of India, however illiterate and uncultivated, 
breathe as their native air, greater has been the in- 
fluence of the poets and singers of the people. 

Each language out of the many present-day 
tongues spoken by the peoples of India has had its own 
singers on religious themes, sprung from the people and 
beloved by them. The Marathi language, spoken by 
about twenty millions of people in Western India, 
has been especially remarkable for a long series of 
poet-saints, whose s.ngs of devotion have enriched 


*The Rev. William Hazen, Congregationalist, is a mis- 
sionary in Sholapur, India, serving under the American Board. 


the religious life of many generations, and have done 
much to arouse and keep alive the national spirit. 
Medieval India was in a state of continual up- 
heaval. Kingdoms waxed and waned. The Mo- 
hammedan conquerors from the tenth century on- 
wards found the country divided into numerous king- 
doms at war with each other, whose rivalries and 
resulting weakness made them an easy prey for the 
foreign invader. The warfare for conquest spread 
gradually southwards from the plains of Hindustan, 
and a group of Mohammedan states sprang up in the 
great tableland of the Dakhan (Deccan) or “South- 
land.” Their internecine wars, and later the efforts of 
the Great Mogul Emperors of Delhi from Akbar 
down to bring this area under their sway, caused the 
tides of war to ebb and flow over these great plains. 
The Indian villager proverbially goes on living his 
life and following his ancient traditions regardless 
of the political changes of the centuries. He is sup- 
posed to care little who rules over him, provided he 
is left at peace in his village to till the soil. But wars 
meant ravaging, plundering and resulting misery. 
Life and property were insecure. The Indian village 
still remains within its ancient mud walls and goes in 
and out of the ancient massive gateways, though in 
modern peaceful times walls and gates are mostly 
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crumbling and falling. Then also great famines swept 
over the land and decimated the population, with no 
relief works such as the modern beneficent govern- 
ment has provided, and no famine funds from America 
to relieve distress. The rule of the Islamic conquerors 
was in the main brutal and oppressive, and few of the 
rulers cared much for the welfare of their Hindu sub- 
jects. Ancient temples were ruthlessly desecrated 
and despoiled of their wealth. Idols were smashed, 
and matchless works of art were ruined, while sculp- 
tured stones, the work of generations of devoted Hindu 
craftsmen, were plundered to build into the walls of 
the forts and mosques of the ruling race. 

In this dark night of misery and misrule, the 
voices of Hindu singers came to give hope and cheer. 
The form which their songs took was that of lyrical 
devotion to a personal god as the means of deliverance 
from this welter of misery. India has never rested 
satisfied with the God of the philosophers and thinkers, 
the Brahman or abstract conception of the Absolute. 
The great bhakti, or faith movement, had as its chief 
philosophical exponent Ramanuja of South India, 
who led the revolt against the monistic philosophy 
which had failed to satisfy the needs of the human 
heart. But the popular exposition of the bhaktz 
cult came in the songs of the poet-saints. In Western 
India, these were mostly of the Vaishnava sect, 
worshipers of Vishnu, variously known by the names 


Narayan, Hari and Vasudeye, or in the incarnations 


of Rama and Krishna. At Pandharpur, one of 
the great centers of worship, to which thousands of 
pilgrims throng twice a year, he is known as Vithal 
or Vithoba. In this personal god of many names, the 
devout singers sought refuge from the cold barren- 
ness of the advaita or monistic philosophy. 

About 1290 A. D., Jnaneshvar or Jnandev 
(Bnyandev) produced his Jnaneshvari, a great poetical 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita, “the New Testa- 
ment of modern Hinduism.” This long devotional- 
philosophical work, which sets forth the teaching of 
the bhakti school, is still much beloved in the Marathi 
country; one author says that it is one of the books 
for which it is worth while to study the language in 
which it is written. The language is archaic Marathi, 
scarcely understood by people to-day; yet it is read 
by many. The following brief selection gives little 
opportunity of judging the poem.* Krishna speaks: 

Who day and night are from all passion free, 
Within their holy hearts I long to be, 

Dwelling in sanctity. 

Hearts of a fervent faith to them belong, 

Where Dharma reigns; in them the power is strong 
That knows of right or wrong. 


With pearls of peace their limbs they beautify; 
Within their minds as in a scabbard I, 
The All-indweller, lie. 


The following is from one of his short poems: 


Stand at the door of God 
One moment nigh— 

Thou hast the fourfold bliss 
Obtained thereby. 


*The translations are from Psalms of Maratha Saints, by 
N. Mamical. 


Cry “Hari,” ery aloud— 
Let the name ring; 

So shalt thou merit gain 
Past reckoning. 


Dwell in the world, but still 
Cry out again— 

Witness the ancient saints— 
Thou shalt attain. 


Jnaneshvar was by birth a Brahman, but he, his 
two brothers and sister were outcasted because they 
were born after their father, having taken the vows of 
sanyast, one who has renounced the world, returned 
to his family. But they were finally accepted by the 
priestly powers after Jnaneshvar had given evidence 
of sainthood and shown miraculous power in causing 
a poor beaten buffalo for which he had wept in pity 
to recite lines from the sacred Vedas! 

Said to have been a contemporary of Jnaneshvar 
and associated with him, was Namdev, a shimpi, or 
tailor, by birth. There is much confusion as to his 
works, because more than one poet of the same name 
appears to have existed, and their poems have been 
jumbled together, so that higher criticism more keen 
than that required for discerning several Isaiahs is 
needed to separate them. He is closely associated 
with Pandharpur, seat of the worship of Vithoba 
(regarded as identical with Vishnu), and the place 
of his death or translation is shown there at the door 
of the great temple. His poems are mostly short 
abhangs or songs. Some of them are quoted in the 
sacred books of the Sikhs, the religious reformers of 
the Punjab, so that his influence has been felt far 
beyond the bounds of the Marathi country. The 
yearning cry of his heart is expressed in these lines: 


O God, my cry comes up to thee,— 
How sad a cry is it! 

What is this tragic destiny 
That fate for me has writ? 


As chiming anklets sweetly ring 
So rings thy name abroad; 

To human spirits hungering 
Thou givest peace with God. 


Thou on thy shoulders carrying 
All the world’s load of care— 

To thee ’tis such a little thing 
My trouble too to bear! 


O Mother Pandurang, I cry, 
Drive me not away, 

At Hari’s foot I, Nama, lie; 
He will not say me nay. 


A third in the line of great devotional poets is 
Eknath, who was born in 1548 at Paithan on the 
Godavari River. At first he, like Jnaneshvar, de- 
voted himself to philosophical works and commen- 
taries on the Gita, revising the great work of his pred- 
ecessor, the Jnaneshvari, and making it more read- 
able for his generation. Later his great work was a 
rendering of the epic Ramayana from the classical 
Sanskrit in Marathi verse. 

Of all the poet-saints, Tukaram is the most 
popular, his songs being on the lips of village people 
everywhere, and at the same time giving spiritual 


—— 
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nourishment to Indian scholars of the Bhakti School. 
He lived in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
the era of the great national movement of the Maratha 
people, and his poems by their devotion and moral 
earnestness helped to weld together the people and 
make possible the work of the national hero Shivaji, 
who led in the revolt against the Mohammedan 
domination. 'Tukaram- came from a humble mer- 
chant’s family in Denu, a village near Poone, and was 
a passionate devotee of Vithoba of Pandharpur. 
Through poverty, famine and sorrow he was drawn 
to Vithoba, and gave himself up to singing devotion 
to his God. With love and longing he sings: 


As the bride looks back to her mother’s house, 
And goes, but with dragging feet; 

So my soul looks up unto thee and longs 
That thou and I may meet. 


As a child cries out and is sore distressed, 
When its mother it can not see, 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave, 
So ’tis, says Tuka, with me. 


A beggar at thy door, 
Pleading I stand; 

Give me an alms, O God, 
Love from thy loving hand. 


Spare me the barren task, 
To come, and come for nought. 
A gift poor Tuka craves, 
Unmerited, unbought. 


Last of the five great names in this list is Ramdas 
(1608-81), a contemporary of Tukaram, and, like him, 
prophet and poet of the national revival of the Maratha 
people. His greatest work is the Dasbodh (“Instruc- 
tion of the Servant’), a didactic poem setting forth 
the teachings he gave on religion, ethics, social or- 
ganization and the state. A more practical man than 
his predecessors, he organized maths, or religious com- 
munities, over a large area to perpetuate his views. 

These are the chief names in a considerable list 
of singers during a period of four or five hundred years. 
‘Of widely different antecedents, some from the heredi- 
tary priestly Brahman caste, with knowledge of the 
ancient sacred books, and others sprung from every 
grade down to the despised outcastes, their songs of 
devotion have found their way into the heart of the 
whole people, have nourished their spiritual life and 
expressed their yearning for God. They are not mere 
poetry, but lyrical songs, to be sung, and their music 
earries their message to the hearts of men. 

It is significant that several of these singers should 
have been attached to Vithoba, whose image is the 
center of worship at Pandharpur. But while accepting 
this idolatry as the regular external form of religion 
for their time, they have reached out with an intense 
yearning for a spiritual reality to which the idol is 
nothing. They partook in, yet often condemned, the 
unspiritual worship which they saw everywhere be- 
ing performed, and their souls cried out for the true 
God beyond the external manifestation. 

In many ways their yearning is expressed. God 
is called ‘Mother’ as often as “Father” (note the 
“Mother Pandurang”’ in one of the selections quoted), 
and there are many other metaphors to express the 
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relation of the soul to God. Many of their songs 
seemed filled with unsatisfied yearning; they are not 
sure of the response of the God they worship; they 
have not yet attained; they have “‘no language but a 
cry.”’ Yet there are not lacking some expressions of 
satisfaction and joy in the attainment of fellowship. 
Says Tukaram: 


Holding my hand thou leadest me, 
My comrade everywhere. 

As I go on and lean on thee, 
My burden thou dost bear. 


Thus to me new hope dost send, 
A new world bringest in; 

Now know I every man a friend 
And all I meet my kin. 


So like a happy child I play 
In thy dear world, O God, 
And everywhere I, Tuka, say— 
Thy bliss is spread abroad. 


And again: 


Filled are my eyes with happy tears, 
With rapture every limb; 

Yea, with thy love my frame appears 
Filled to the very brim. 


Thus all my body’s strength I’ll spend 
In hymns of joyful praise; 

Thy name IJ’ll sing nor ever end 
Through all the nights and days. 


Is it any wonder that, nourished on such a heri- 
tage of spiritual devotion, a poet should arise who 
yielded his soul to the sweet influence of the Master of 
men, and began to sings hymns in praise of Christ 
where Tukaram sang the praises of Pandurang? With 
the same passionate longing, the same cry for in- 
timate fellowship with the divine, and now satisfied 
instead of yearning in vain, Narayan Vaman Tilak, 
the Christian Marathi poet of our generation, whose 
songs are household words throughout the Christian 
Marathi community in Western India, sings of fellow- 
ship with Christ in terms not so very different from 
those of his Hindu predecessors: 

Tenderest Mother-Guru mine, (Refrain after each verse) 

Saviour, where is love like thine? 


A cool and never-fading shade 
To souls by sin’s fierce heat dismayed. 


Right swiftly at my earliest ery 
He came to save me from the sky: 


He made him friends of those that mourn 
With hearts by meek contrition torn; 


For me, a sinner, yea, for me 
He hastened to the bitter tree: 


And still within me living, too, 
He fills my being through and through. 


My heart is all one melody— 
Hail to thee, Christ, all hail to Thee!* 


*Translation by Rev. J. C. Winslow in his biography of Ti- 
lak. 
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San Francisco--One Hundred and Fifty Years Young 


+s); IS Eminence, Eich Gaal Hayes, Arch- 
bishop of. New York, sings Mass this week 
7 §} | in Mission Dolores, San Francisco. Scores of 
=28)} Catholic bishops and priests from all parts of 
the United States will bein the church. The ceremony 
itself is the spiritual center of the four days of cele- 
bration with which San. Francisco commemorates its 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday. There will be 
public meetings in the huge civic auditorium. There 
will be an historical pageant, with soldiers, sailors, 
and the members of fraternal organizations and 
church societies, of all creeds, participating. There 
will be (there is bound to be!) a public dance, but the 
Mass in Mission Dolores is the soul of the celebration. 
There is something more than coincidence—there 
is a symbolic appropriateness, surcharged with mani- 
fold suggestions, in the appearance of the Cardinal of 
New York at the altar in Mission Dolores. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, when the gray-robed friars 
chanted their Mass on the shore near the Golden Gate, 
and the sword of Spain was thrust into the soil in the 
sign of ownership, there was another group gathered 
on Harlem Heights, New York, surrounding Washing- 
ton and facing the army of Lord Howe. This second 
group was concerned with something more impor- 
tant than the founding of a city—it was founding a 
nation. The Declaration of Independence had been 
made two months before. The colonies had east off 
forever their allegiance to the king who had failed 
his people. Spain was aiding Washington with 
money, arms, and experienced officers loaned to the 
Continental army. At the same time, Spain. was 
taking advantage of her last opportunity, as it seemed, 
to re-establish her colonial empire in America. Eng- 
land’s sea power had swept her ships from the oceans. 
Colony after colony had been ravaged from her. In 
those left, in Mexico, and in South America, the seeds 
of revolution were flowering in swift revolts. The 
founding of San Francisco was part of a vain effort to 
avert the coming doom. Yet perhaps no statesman 
living at that time could have foreseen that it was not 
to be England, or Russia, that was to thrust Spain 
from the western rim of North America, but the new 
nation then coming into being on the Atlantic side of 
the continent. 
Nearly all the movements of American migration 
and expansion, when graphically traced on the map. of 
the United States, as the historian, Dr. Herbert F. 
Bolton, has shown us, tend to come together at the 
Golden Gate. As early as 1866, that astute British 
statesman and traveler, Sir Charles Dilke, pointed out 
that London and New. York were bound some day to 
be rivaled by San Francisco. And long before he 
spoke, the same idea had been expressed in other 
words by the Franciscan fathers. Two years before 
the founding of San Francisco, Father Pedro Font, 
on}March 27, 1774—the Father Font who bore the 
Cross before the sword of Anza across the deserts 
and mountains from Mexico to the Golden Gate, in 
one of the most marvelous marches related in history 
_—recorded in his diary the first of the many prophecies 
“concerning the future greatness of San Francisco. 


Oh, these Franciscans!’ Poets and lovers of na- 
ture were they, sharing the spirit of their founder in 
this respect as well as his zeal for the conquest of souls. 
Saint Francis, he who in the gaiety of his heart fiddled 
upon a stick picked up on the road, and trolled the 
love ditties of his turbulent youth (only now in honor 
of a greater love), he who chanted thé incomparable 
psalm to his brother the sun, bequeathed an undying 
sympathy with natural beauty and human joy to his 
followers. Think of the heroic Serra, painfully drag- 
ging his lame leg in those terrible. walks between 
Mexico and San Francisco, full of enormous cares and 
responsibilities, not only a great colonizer, a prince of 
missionaries, but engaged all the while in the even 
more arduous pursuit of personal sanctity (Serra can 
never be properly appreciated save by those who see 
in him the saint as well as the pathbreaker and the 
founder)—think of him, I say, pausing to note in his 
hurried letters to his fellow-workers that he found 
“flowers many and beautiful.” 

So, too, Father Font. Even while his mind 
glowed and expanded with his vision of the great city 
of the future, he sketched a charming vignette, the 
“Very green flowery table-land abounding in wild 
violets.” He coined a word, “deliciocisima”—like a 


-true artist—to fit his impression, a unique and thrill- 


ing impression, produced by the unique quality of 
San Francisco’s scene. His practical judgment saw 
that the port showed wondrous opportunities for 
shipyards and quays; but, also, his artistic soul did 
not fail to notice that it was magically beautiful. 

And centuries before the Franciscans, there was 
Montalvo’s prophetic divination of California’s soul: 
which abides in San Francisco. You will find it in 
“The Deeds of Esplandian, the Son of Amadis of Gaul’ 
(one of the books which lit the immortal fantasy of 
Don Quixote), published in 1510, eighteen years after 
Columbus discovered America. In one of his reports 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus gave the name 
of Earthly Paradise to the beautiful mesa region near 
the headquarters of the Orinoco River. Montalvo, 
the novelist, seized upon the suggestive name. He 
drew forth his pen instead of the sword, embarked 
upon the galleon of reverie instead of an actual ship, 
and, a quarter of a century before Cortes saw this 
golden land and longer still before Cabrilla landed at 
San Diego, Montalvo discovered California, and 
named it, too, leaving it to others to actualize his 
spiritual conquest. “Know then,” reads his story, 
“that on the right hand of the Indes there is an island 
called California, very close to the side of the terres- 
trial paradise.” 

No Californian will gainsay that latter descrip- 
tion unless it might be contended by the more ardent 
lovers of the state that it is the earthly paradise itself! 

“Of this wonderful land, where precious gems 
were in great abundance and where the only metal 
was gold, Calafia was queen, and after her the land 
was named. Of her, it was said that she was very 
large in person, the most beautiful of all, of blooming 
years, and in her thoughts desirous of achieving 
great things, strong of limb and of great courage.” 
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Since Montalvo, tons of ink have been used in 
writing about California, but has any writer ever 
bettered or even equaled his clairvoyant description 
of its spirit? ‘Most beautiful, of blooming years, 
and in her thoughts desirous of achieving great things , 
strong of limb and of great courage!” 

While much original research work remains to be 
done in establishing the history of San Francisco— 
which, in essence, is the history of California—upon 
solid and definitive foundations, the main labor is ac- 
complished. It is hardly possible that any fundamen- 
tal facts remain to be unearthed. What is left to do 
is the rounding out, the amplification of the annals; 
the verification of disputed points; and, perhaps most 
important of all, the diffusion and the appreciation of 
San Francisco’s unsurpassable romance, its multi- 
colored pageant of the past, from its birth under the 
sign of the Cross and the shadow of the sword of 
Spain, down to the present: 150 years of ceaseless 
adventure. 

It is a pageant of progress as well as a proces- 
sional romance. Like Venice of old, San Francisco has 
known how to be a merchant prince among cities as 
well as a great adventurer. And the chronicles of its 
career not only scintillate with romance, they trace 
coincidentally the city’s marvelous and solid material 
growth from a huddle of log huts and adobe walls, 
a mere pin-point of civilization in a wilderness on the 
outer edge of the earth, sundered by vast seas and 
tremendous deserts from all the great cities of America, 
to a city now the center of a population of nearly a 
million souls, and destined speedily to become one 
of the three great cities of the United States. 

What a story! 

Like the human souls that constitute them, all 
cities differ one from another in temperament, charac- 
ter, and interest. You like or dislike this or that one 
as you like or dislike this or that person—often more or 
less mysteriously, sometimes quite unreasonably. 
Psychic affinities and repulsions control your affec- 
tions, rather than matter-of-fact logic. There are 
cities that no amount of population, wealth, or ma- 
terial importance can make other than commonplace. 
They are the aggregate of all the dull, uninspiring 
mass of their anonymous inhabitants. They are the 
cities of the crowd, by the crowd, and for the crowd; 
and the adventurer, the artist, and the pilgrim of 
romance pass them by. Not so with other cities— 
vivid cities, exciting cities, positive in personality— 
which, no matter how small or poor they may be, cut 
a dashing and dramatic figure amid their humdrum 
fellows. They play leading parts in the world-drama, 
instead of merely being political or commercial centers 
of a state or region. They belong to the aristocracy 
of cosmopolitan cities; while other communities, per- 
haps thrice their size and ten times as wealthy, are 
only big villages grown pot-bellied and double-chinned, 
with diamonds on their pudgy fingers, and plug hats, 
and expensive clothes. But never do you imagine 
them with a purple cloak. 

San Francisco wears the purple cloak of beauty, 
of valianecy, of adventure, of romance. She could 
even wear a ragged purple cloak and lose no jot or 
tittle of her charm; indeed she has done so, not once, 
but many times. 


Other cities stand above her in the list of the cen- 
sus, or surpass her in wealth, occupy more territory, 
have more famous baseball teams, turn out more mil- 
lions of tons of sausages or hams, railroad steel, cotton 
goods, boots or shoes, or pills; but though the mark 
of the dollar may distinguish these, or the notoriety 
of mere size, or greasy commercial prosperity, how 
few there are whose names invoke the thrill of ro- 
mance, or the invitation of adventure, the wistful pang 
of beauty remembered or desired, like the name of 
San Francisco! 

She is named with the name of a poet and a saint, 
and though she may be more widely known for her 
poetical temperament than for the odor of sanctity— 
which is rather faint, I must admit—it is well to re- 
member that Francis of Assisi was the most eminently 
human, temperamental, and blithe of all the saints in 
the calendar. And if a saint—who is no more, after 
all, than a hero of the quest for righteousness, as other 
men are heroes of other of the great quests of human- 
ity—gave his name to her, be it also remembered that 
warriors and explorers, sailors and trappers, gold 
hunters and hunters of men, criminals and Utopian 
dreamers, adventurers of all sorts and conditions from 
all the ends of the earth, and the very pick and flower 
of American manhood contributed their splendid 
youth to her making, in a fashion which makes the 
story of San Francisco a uniquely romantic page in 
the history of our nation. 

Also it is one of the most violent of passages. At 
times, this violence rises into delirium. Think of the 
red-hot, roaring fever of the gold rush. Remember the 
paroxysms of the Vigilante period. And the later 
vertigo of the graft prosecution! Nor are the terrible 
and tragic elements lacking. Consider how many 
times the city flared to the top of all its hills with 
flame, or was shaken and shattered by earthquake— 
culminating in the august disaster of 1906. 

The atmosphere of adventure is as normal to San 
Francisco as culture and Congregationalism used to be 
to Boston before the Irish captured Beacon Hill. Her 
Golden Gate has been and is to-day the portal of ro- 
mance. Innumerable the ships that have sailed out 
and in through it to Alaska, to Mexico, to Peru, from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic, to China, Japan, the 
Philippines, and all the known and unknown islands 
of the South Seas, on piratical, filibustering, seal- 
hunting, buried-treasure-seeking, pearl-diving or pearl- 
stealmg expeditions—to say nothing about mere 
legitimate trading ventures, to far-off, dangerous, and 
almost fabulous regions. Probably not since the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel did a more motley and cos- 
mopolitan assemblage gather together than in the 
days of gold—Spanish, Mexican, Yankee, French, 
Russians, Chinese, Peruvians, Malays, Italians, Chil- 
eans, Turks, Germans, Irish, English, Mormons, and 
Kanakas. 

Other and greater world-cities—like London 
and New York—have within their gates an even 
more diverse collection of races and nationalities, but 
nowhere else are the signs and tokens of cosmopoli- 
tanism so evident and so full of color. One quality 
alone does San Francisco lack of those which mark a 
great city’s national quarters, and that is squalor. 
This city could hardly be sordid or mean under any 
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circumstances. There is too much wind and sun- 
shine. The sky is too blue; the hills break up monot- 
ony; besides, there is nothing small or squalid in her 
temper. In short, this is a city with courage—of 
strong will, daring and debonair. 

There is a tradition that says that from the altar 
of Santa Clara Mission, Father Magin Catala— 
famous throughout old California as “‘the prophet,”’ 
or “the holy man of Santa Clara’”’—long before 1849 
beheld in a vision and prophesied, not once, but many 
times, the rush of ships and men from all the ends of 
the earth, and the coming of the strange new flag 
which was to supplant the flag of Spain, and the 
springing up as if by magic of a vast city surround- 
ing Mission Dolores—only, in the end, to be destroyed 
tremendously in earthquake and flame. 

But the visionary failed to foretell the splendor of 


the resurrection—as many another prophet of a gloomy 
dispensation has omitted mention of the good times 
that follow the bad. San Francisco was given to 
America and the world by the Faith—and the Faith 
has kept her alive, and young with the eternal youth 
of the Faith. And if the soul of a city, like the soul 
of a man, contains inherited strains of temperament 
from its progenitors, then the joy and the delight in 
beauty and the gay spirit of California may be traced 
back to the little poor man of Assisi, transmitted 
through the line of his spiritual sons to his latter-day 
children with whom beauty and joy and art are real 
and desirable things, part and parcel of the city’s 
wealth—and yet, on a hundred towers of church and 
school, convent and hospital, there also soars the 
Cross.—Michael Williams, in the Commonweal, Octo- 
ber 18. 


Youth and the Changing Church 


An Interview with Ralph F. Barton 
Granville Hicks 


FaIHAT is youth thinking and doing? To 
| answer this question I planned a series of 
interviews with leaders of young people’s 

a24>G@91} movements, including movements which 
have no official church affiliation as well as those 
which are related to the church. The search for a 
spokesman for the church group led me immediately 
to the headquarters of the continuation committee 
of the Evanston Student Conference. Evanston, 
observers agree, came as close to a genuine expression 
of youth’s thoughts as any conference of its size and 
scope that has ever been held in the country. Evan- 
ston, moreover, was not a flash in the pan. The con- 
ference appointed a continuation committee which 
has conducted two smaller conferences on special 
topics, and which has undertaken research on six 
definite subjects of importance. 

It was obvious that the executive secretary of the 
continuation committee ought to be able to tell me 
not only what his movement was doing but also what 
students are thinking about the religious life of the 
present day. The man who is holding down that job, 
Ralph F. Barton, I had never met, but half a dozen 
older men, many of them experienced student workers, 
spoke of him with enthusiasm, and on their recom- 
mendation I wrote him, asking for an interview. 

I found Barton in the committee’s office, talking 
with one of the most successful student workers in 
Greater Boston, a man who had gone out of his way to 
seek the advice of this young fellow in his early 
twenties, this eager, blond, boyish young man, who 
smiled and laughed and talked with enthusiasm. I 
listened with interest while the two of them discussed 
student problems, and as I listened I began to ap- 
preciate the fitness of this Barton for his job. 

The first question I posed, when the visitor had 
left, was, naturally: ‘““What was the most significant 
thing at Evanston?” 

“The demand for church unity,” he answered 
without hesitating for a second. “That demand was 
- not planted in the minds of the students by the con- 
- ference; it was there before they came. They talked 


about unity all the time. Apparently they want it 
more than almost anything else.”’ 
“What are you doing about it now?” 
“The first thing we’re doing is trying to discover 
how widespread the demand is. We are proposing 


_ to reach 25,000 students with a questionnaire, asking 


how they feel about the desirability and practicability 
of church union. If we can show that thousands of 
students want a united church, denominational 
boards can’t deny that a will to unity exists.” 

“What else are you doing?” 

“We have half a dozen committees at work, all 
engaged in significant projects. We had, as you know, 
a conference on foreign missions at Princeton, where 
missionaries and foreign students met face to face and 
offered and listened to frank criticism. We also had a 
conference at Earlham College on the student in in- 
dustry, and we are trying to get students to spend 
their summers in factories and mines. In December 
we plan to have a conference at Ohio Wesleyan on 
international problems.” 

“Are you a revolt of youth?” I asked. 

He grinned. “Not as I see it. I have no desire 
to draw an artificial line between young and old, 
and I have no wish to break with the institutions 
that exist. My whole aim, and I think the aim of 
most of us in this movement, is to work through 
existing institutions, changing them if possible to 
meet new needs. The whole discussion at Evanston 
centered in the question of what we could do through 
the church. As for older people, our aim has been 
to bring the older church leaders and the young people 
together. That is what we did at Princeton. Pro- 
gressives are few enough anyway, without any one’s 
introducing artificial barriers.” 

_ “Speaking of Evanston,” I said, “how did you 
happen to attend the conference?”’ 

“T’d always had conscientious scruples against 
conferences,” he explained, “‘for I had always thought 
of them as talky-talky places, where resolutions were 
passed and nothing was done. I had decided that if I 
wanted to do anything I must do it in my own local 
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situation, so I plugged away at the University of Mis- 
souri. (He calls it Missour-eh.) We organized -the 
Student Religious Council, which, so far as I know, 
is the only college organization in the country which 
has the official co-operation of Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants. We try to co-ordinate the student re- 
ligious activities. Five or six times a year we arrange 
for a simultaneous discussion by all the young people’s 
groups of major problems such as war. We arrange 
for the various groups to exchange speakers, thus 
encouraging better group feeling. Sometimes one 
group puts on the whole program at the meeting of 
another group. During the year we have at least one 
mass meeting, and two years ago a rabbi spoke in 
Knights of Columbus Hall, with all of the ministers 
in town on the platform. This year my successor, 
a better man than I, conducted for all the student 
workers and many members of the administration a 
retreat at which a spirit of co-operation and a uni- 
fied program of action could be developed.”’ 


“TI don’t blame you,” I commented, ‘for feeling- 


that your work at Missouri was more important than 
any number of conferences. How did you happen to 
go to Evanston?” 

“The posters said the conference would try to 
discover what students could do for and through the 
church and what the church could do for and through 
students. That emphasis on action half persuaded me. 
I wanted to see if they meant it. I found they did. 
And when they put me on the continuation com- 
mittee and later asked me to give my full time to the 
work, I saw a real opportunity to extend the scope of 
the job I had already been doing.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that large numbers of 
students are interested in the sort of thing you are 
trying to do?” 

“Not at all. We, like all similar organizations, 
depend on a minority. Everywhere one finds among 
students an overwhelming indifference, not only 
toward the church but also toward all social problems 
and all challenges to serious thought.” 

“You think, then, that the indifference to the 
church is simply part of a general indifference?” 

“You’re just right. And I think there are two 
principal reasons for this indifference. First, there’s 
the prosperity of America. Most students have every= 
thing they want, comfortable rooms, good-looking 
clothes, money to spend on dances, football games, 
and theaters. Lots of them have cars. Nobody has 
to study very much if he has any intelligence, and 
they go skimming through, having a beautiful time. 
How can you arouse people like that to any conscious- 
ness of the reality and vitality of basic problems? 
Their whole way of life is a grand conspiracy to help 
them forget that problems exist. 

“In the second place, our educational system 
tends to suppress every attempt at original thinking. 
Most of our colleges are big machines for grinding out 
diplomas. Most of the students come for social pres- 
tige and a good time. Most of the teachers are afraid 
of ideas when they see them. The structure of modern 
education is against the man or woman who wants to 
think for himself. If he starts thinking he’s likely not 
to get the required number of credits. If, on the other 
hand, he will carefully memorize what the professor 


says in his lectures and in his textbook, he can easily 
skim by. To-day actual thought is a handicap in 
most colleges. The best we can do is to arouse 2 
minority. And let me say that on practically ee, 
campus there is a thinking minority.” 

“You say that the majority of students are in- 
different to religion. But out in your part of the 
country don’t most of them go to church?”’ 

“Yes, because it’s the thing to do. The social 
sanctions press toward church-going. Once those 
sanctions are loosened, however, these conventional 
young people are likely to find other things to do on 
Sunday.” 

“That’s just what has happened here in the 
East,’’ I remarked. “Moreover, of course, there are a 
good many serious and intelligent students who have 
left the church out of disgust and not out of indif- 
ference.” 

“T don’t blame them much,” he replied. “Some 
of these New York churches reek with aristocracy.” 

“But what can the church do to stir the indif- 
ferent student and to win back the serious student 
who has been alienated?” 

“T think the church has got to face the problems 
of our day. . That has been said lots of times, but that. 
doesn’t make it any the less true. The church’s task 
is to develop a technique for keeping abreast of the 
times. Every institution is built. around a need. 
It meets that need and then crystallizes. It doesn’t. 
go on to meet new needs.. That is just as true of edu- 
cation and government as it is of the church. Now 
progressives, and especially young progressives, can 
constantly challenge the church by calling its atten- 
tion to new needs. That is why I want youth to be 
represented on church boards and in church activities. 
But youth must make good. Every submerged 
group wins recognition by its achievements and not 
by its requests. We’ve seen that worked out in the 
case of women and in the case of negroes. We are 
going to see the same thing in the case of youth. We 
are going to demonstrate our ability to help the 
church adjust itself to the social flux and learn to 
meet new needs.” 

“May I ask one more question?. How would you 
compare Hast and West?” 

“Well, out in the Bible Belt church-going is still 
very proper, and most religious thinking is perfectly 
conventional. In the East the religious organizations 
reach a much smaller proportion of the students, but 
there are some individuals who are doing very keen 
thinking. On the other hand—remember my ex- 
perience is limited—I think that the student religious 
organizations are more successful in the West than in 
the East. They not only reach more students, but 
lots of them are doing more fundamental work. 
There are more men who can really talk to students, 
and there is much less denominational hokum than 
you might think. To my mind the West is a better 
field than the East.” 

When I left, Barton was already bending over 
his desk, engrossed in his work, a work which probably — 
has greater difficulties than he dreams, but which he 
is facing with a courage, an intellectual honesty, anda 
consecration that will bring success if success is 
possible. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 
But if a man would be alone, let him look at the 
stars. The raysthat come from those heavenly worlds 
will separate between him and what he touches. 
One might think the atmosphere was made trans- 
parent with this design, to give man, in the heavenly 
bodies, the perpetual presence of the sublime. 


“O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name ~ 


in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained, What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him?’”” Weare 
filled with awe and reverence when we look up into 
the heavens. Material things are forgotten and we 
feel that Thou art very near us. We feel enveloped 
in Thy sheltering love as the limitless heavens wrap 


us around. ‘“O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth!” Amen. 
Monday 


The charming landscape which I saw this morn- 
ing is indubitably made up of some twenty or thirty 
farms. Miller owns this field, Locke that, and Man- 
ning the woodland beyond. But none of them owns 
the landscape. There is a property in the horizon 
which no man has but he whose eye can integrate all 
the parts; that is, the poet. That is the best part of 
these men’s farms, yet to this their warranty-deeds 
give no title. ; 


O Thou who didst create this world of harmony 
and beauty, give us seeing eyes and hearing ears and 
a fine sense of appreciation of the world in which we 
live and grow. May we find Thee in Thy works and 
find joy in putting ourselves into harmony with Thy 
universe. Amen. 


Tuesday 

In the woods, too, a man casts off his years, as 
the snake his slough, and, at what period soever of 
life, is always a child. In the woods is perpetual 
youth. Within these plantations of God a decorum 
and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and 
the guest sees not how he should tire of them in a 
thousand years. In the woods we return to reason and 
faith. 


Dear Father, help us to be wise enough to leave 
unspoiled great stretches of woodlands that we may 
flee to them as to cities of refuge when we need to 
escape from pursuing griefs and cares. Here may we 
find Thee, O God. Speak to our troubled souls. 
Bring peace and contentment into our hearts where 
discord and unrest prevailed. So shall we renew our 
strength. And to Thy name will we give praise. 
Amen. 

Wednesday 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the coun- 
try landscape is pleasant only half the year. I please 
myself with the graces of the winter scenery, and be- 
lieve that we are as much touched by it as by the 


genial influences of summer. To the attentive eye, 
each moment of the year has its own beauty, and in 
the same field it beholds, every hour, a picture which 
was never seen before, and which shall never be seen 
again. 


We thank Thee for the changing aspects of na- 
ture, O God; for beauty at every stage; for each bud- 
ding tree and plant; for verdant fields of grass; for 
snow that whitens the fields, concealing autumn’s 
desolation and decay, and covers the trees with lacy 
mantles; for keen winter winds and storms that gather 
about the home fires the ofttimes scattered families, 
and strengthen, by communion, the home ties. For 
all these things we thank Thee. Amen. 


Thursday 
The aspect of Nature is devout. Like the figure 
of Jesus, she stands with bended head and hands 
folded upon the breast. The happiest man is he who 
learns from Nature the lesson of worship. 


O God, we watch the little bulbs bursting with 
life their brown wrappings and struggling to unfurl 
their hidden buds into fragrant white blossoms. 
What hidden power is here? What is this life? And 


. what are we? Whence came we, and whither do we go? 


We are humbled and amazed by these great mysteries. 
We want to get nearer the source of all this wisdom 
and creative power. O God, we pray for pure hearts 
and understanding minds that we may .see Thee. 
Amen. 
Friday 
As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the: 
bosom of God; he is nourished by unfailing fountains, 
and draws, at his need, inexhaustible power. Who can 
set bounds to the possibilities of man? Once inhale 
the upper air, being admitted to behold the absolute 
natures of justice and truth, and we learn that man 
has access to the entire mind of the Creator, is him- 
self the Creator in the finite. 


Dear God, we are conscious of our limitations... 
We know we do not use all the power we possess. 
We do not try as we should to reach difficult goals. 
Perhaps we have not confidence enough in ourselves 
to make the attempt. May we try to do our best 
always, and steadily aim higher. Especially do we 
need spiritual strength. May we trustfully and 
prayerfully look to Thee for an inflowing of spiritual 
power. Amen. 

Saturday 

Is not prayer also a study of truth, a sally of the 
soul into the unfound infinite? No man ever prayed 
heartily without learning something. But when a 
faithful thinker, resolute to detach every object from 
personal relations and see it in the light of thought, 
shall, at the same time, kindle science with the fire of 
the holiest affections, then will God go forth anew into 
the creation. 


Father, we kneel before Thee, little children 
earning to repeat the prayer Jesus taught us; older 


50 


children in the difficult years when they seek out the 
roads to travel; men and women in the fullness of 
years, busy, anxious years, full of disappointments 
and trials; older men and women with bent frames 
and gray heads; and some who are nearing the end of 
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the journey. We do not need to utter petitions in 
faltering words. Thou knowest our hearts. Show us 
the way to eternal life. Amen. 


The selections are from Emerson’s Essays. 


The Radio Won’t Rout the Preacher 


RIN a remarkably bold interview Roger W. Babson 
recently discussed the church and religion. 
He took the position that much in church life 
to-day should be relegated to oblivion: 


‘As for religion and the church, it goes without saying that 
most of it should be relegated to oblivion. The Bible should 
be reduced to about one-third its present size; better still, it 
should be ‘boiled down’ to the bare Ten Commandments al- 
together. Ninety per cent of the present church edifices should 
be closed up, or turned over for social service, while all but per- 
haps fifty of the outstanding preachers of the country should be 
dismissed from their pulpits. Really good preachers, says Mr. 
Babson, are rare, anyway, and these could be heard in one’s 
private chamber by means of the radio: 

“« ‘Pifty years from now, fifty preachers will do all the preach- 
ing for all the churches; but, with amplifiers and radios, these 
few will reach many more people and do much more good than 
the 50,000 could to-day.’ ” 


Rabbi David Goldberg of Boston answered Mr. 
Babson in an article published recently in the Sunday 
edition of the Boston Herald. 

On the subject of the radio Rabbi Goldberg said 
this: 

“And now a word as to the prediction that the radio will at 
any time replace the preacher. With the exception that the 
process of radio transmission is more rapid and more instant, the 
idea of reaching an audience by proxy is in itself not new. Uni- 
versity extension, home and correspondence courses are all 
based on the thought that intellectual communication and ab- 
sorption need not be personal to be effective. I am without 
information a+ the moment as to when the first correspondence 
school was organized, but it is safe to place it some three decades 
back. 

‘Now, on the surface of it, a correspondence school is a 
highly economical thing, and should be equally efficient. The 
lectures on any subject could be prepared by experts, and the 
presentation could be made absolutely perfect. One staff of ex- 
pert teachers would suffice for half the land of students, because 
it would simply mean that many more copies of the same lec- 
ture, and more copies of the same lecture means cheaper cost per 
examplare. How is it, then, that in thirty years correspondence 
schools have been unable to gain for their perfect courses, or 
courses that could have been perfect, academic recognition from 
the accredited colleges and universities, and how is it, moreover, 
that students still flock to Harvard and Yale and Columbia, that 
even those who are left out for lack of space in the accredited 
colleges and universities are not absorbed by the correspondence 
schools and the extension universities? 

“It is accounted for by the fact that intellectual and cultural 
impressions do not register upon the human soul with the same 
precision and inevitableness with which impressions are relegated 
from one mechanical device to another. If the human being 
were nothing more than an especially constructed organism, re- 
search would have possibly found a way to make it yield to pre- 
arranged stimuli. But the human being, besides the physical 
organism, is possessed of very elusive spiritual qualities which 
defy all a priori calculations. The human being is possessed of 
a will and a mood; and these alone are powerful modifiers to 
reckon with. 


“They were talking during the war of a radio device which 
would make the manning of a ship possible without men, sheerly 
by radio control from a central station. A button would be 
touched somewhere at the office of the admiralty and forthwith 
a gun or a torpedo would be discharged at a certain speed and 
in a certain direction. Fantastic as that may sound, it is en- 
tirely within the realm of possibility, because, after all, it is a 
question of establishing the laws of control which, once estab- 
lished, could only operate within their natural, lawful, as it were, 
domain. The ship, being an inanimate thing, would have to obey 
instantly the laws let loose upon it, for it is without a will, without 
a mood, and without initiative. That is to say, being an in- 
animate thing, the ship is without means of defying natural laws 
altogether. 

“But with the registry of phenomena upon the human being 
it is different, for it is within the power of man to rebel against 
the very law under which he is placed and not obey it. Much 
depends upon the mood, and much depends upon the volition, 
and the mood and the volition themselves are, moreover, inter- 
dependent. 

“Just now I am not in a mood to dance, and I will not dance. ~ 
I say this because I am absorbed by the theme before me, and I 
am bent on finishing the article. But if I were at this time watch- 
ing a ballet performance, I might have been in a mood to dance 
and not to write. Or the opposite, too, could be true; I sit and 
ponder over the theme because it is my will to do so; and if, 
against my will, I should have been compelled to witness a ballet 
performance, I should not have enjoyed it, and the performance 
would have been wasted upon me. Thewillandthe mood. These 
are specific human qualities that are responsible for variations 
and inhibitions. 

“And these correspondence schools have failed to gain 
academic recognition, despite the fact that their lectures might 
be absolutely faultless, sheerly because they presume to accom- 
plish the impossible; namely, the training of the human mind by 
proxy, whereas the human will and mood need the caressing of a 
personal touch. It is the only way they could thrive. Why has 
not the radio as yet replaced the symphony halls? Why are these 
symphony halls themselves broadcasting their playing and sing- 
ing with a view to increasing their volume of attendance? It is 
because they know their business very well, that once a man will 
listen to a good player or singer via the radio, he will want to 
hear and see them personally, in order to complete the impres- 
sion. It is for that that the radio has not only not replaced the 
performer, but actually advertised him. The radio merely re- 
placed the talking machine, that is one mechanical device re- 
placing another—that is all. 

“And what is true with reference to music, which flows of 
the same source with religion, is also true of religion. The town 
hall or the forum hall will never replace the house of worship, 
because the town hall and the forum hall do not call forth the same 
mood the church calls. Nor will a sermon via the radio ever re- 
place the personal preacher—for the same reasons. The church 
and religion generally will continue progressing in the slow and 
sure historic manner, and the church worship will also change in 
that same historic manner, as until now; but people will always 
wish to allow for an opportunity to hallow the depository of their 
traditions, hopes, and beliefs. That is to say, they will always 
wish to allow their sacred places to age and become hoary, 
that they may come unto them, not for the sake of meeting 
with the commonplace, but rather in order to escape it.” 
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The Primary Purpose of the Church 


Edwin P. Wood * 


The church exists for worship, instruction and service. Its 
primary function is to aid, largely through worship, in develop- 
ment of religious experience. A man unable to walk might be 
supplied with crutches, but it would be better to use some remedy 
or treatment which would enable him to walk. The church is not 
a crutch upon which one may lean, but through worship it brings 
into human life that which is vital to a religious experience. 
What is religious experience? In the broadest sense it means 
that everything which contributes to the finer values of life is 
part of a religious experience. When we look up at the stars, 
and feelings of awe and reverence are awakened—that contrib- 
utes to religious experience. One stands upon the mountain or 
wanders through field and forest and becomes thrilled by the 
appeal of beauty; that becomes part of religious experience. 

We are thinking to-night of worship as the great aid in re- 
ligious experience. What do we mean when we say “God?” 
Words are at best but symbols of ideas. Take the word “elec- 
tricity,’ it is a symbol of a marvelous invisible reality of power. 
How very little we really know about it, but we know enough 
about it to use it. We do not wait for the last word, we act 
upon the latest word. 

So with the name “‘God’”’—it is a symbol which stands for 
the power, or life, or whatever the mystery is which is behind 
all phenomena. ‘To say ‘Righteousness’ with Huxley, or “Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness’ with Haeckel, is to enter the gate of the 
realm of the spirit.”’ 

We say “Mother Nature” and talk about her laws—nothing 


can cheat or despise her. That is God. Others have said “Our © 


Father,” and, acting upon the hypothesis of a God who is Our 
Father, have found their belief in it strengthened through ex- 
perience. It is just as rational to say “I believe in God”’ as it 
is to say “‘I believe in electricity.” 

There occurs to every uncorrupted heart some stirrings of a 
diviner life—some consciousness of a better life than we have 
yet attained. It is the hand of God upon us. 


“Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God.” 


No definition can fully describe religion and its experience. 
Anthropology makes the attempt, but leaves doors unopened. 
Psychology tells us why humanity has always been seeking God, 
but we realize that here are fields unexplored. The theologian of 
course knows all about it, but even when we climb the heights 
with him we know that he has not seen all of religion and its ex- 
perience. The mystic is one who claims to know God, to have 
an immediate knowledge. He does not claim to know all about 
God, but he has felt the touch of the Divine Spirit upon his soul. 

Any study of the literature of mysticism will reveal the 
breadth of religious experience, as Professor William James 
describes it in his Varieties of Religious Experience. Let us turn 
to Jesus. He did not talk much about what one must believe. 
He told men how to live, especially in relation to fellow men. 
Jesus talked about power, not in sense of authority but in sense 
of energy. The Kingdom of God comes with power, not because 
the Christ can command legions of angels to combat the armies 
of Rome, but it is power working like yeast hidden in a measure 
of meal, like the seed hidden in the earth, which becomes a tree. 
We read about the early Christians that they were endued with 


*Edwin P. Wood is the minister of All Souls Church (a 
federated church) at Brattleboro, Vt. This address was given 
at the New Hampshire State Convention. 
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power on the day of Pentecost. What happened on that day we 
may not fully understand, but something happened which trans- 
formed simple Galilean peasants into the founders of a spiritual 
empire which finally conquered Rome itself. St. Paul uses the 
word dynamic—religion was to him the power of God working 
in a human life. i 

Is a religious experience caused by the introduction of 
something from without? Or is it the development of some- 
thing resident in the soul? 

Theology once taught the doctrine of man’s total depravity, 
that he was naturally incapable of any good—hence one must 
get religion. It comes from without. We state, boldly, that 
there is no necessary dualism between men and God—between the 
divine Spirit and human spirits. Their natures are not foreign 
and unrelated. They belong together. One answer is, then, that 
religion means both the introduction of power from without and 
the development of resident forces. Does the sun descend ta 
meet the flower, or does the flower rise to meet the sun? Both. 
The sun shines upon the seed, in which is a resident force which 
responds to the sun. 

There are unsuspected powers in body, mind and soul. 
Some crisis awakens them to expression. The spiritual capacity 
is enlarged by the power of God flowing into the human life. 

We are told that when the great Hell Gate bridge was 
built over the East River the engineers came upon an old hulk 
embedded in the river mud just where they wanted to build 
a pier. Every effort failed to move it, until finally they took a 
large flat boat and chained it to the hulk when the tide was low. 
Slowly the rising tide, with all the force of the ocean behind it, 
raised it inch by inch until it was free. 

Something like the force of the tide comes into human life 
when we try to bring ourselves into harmony with the unseen 
Presence. 

I once attended an old-fashioned meeting of the Friends. 
The meeting-house was in a grove; the time was June. The 
meeting-house was devoid of all ecclesiastical symbols. There 
was no ritual, save that of a solemn silence; no music, except 
the song of birds; no incense, save that of the locusts then in 
blossom. Peace was there—and the unseen presence seemed 
near. Years later I attended service in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York. Incomplete yet wonderfully- 
impressive is this great house of worship. The great dome seemed 
like the very sky above; through the arch one saw the altar. 
with its lights, and sacred symbols. We listened to the great or- 
gan, and the voices of the choir. They sang not to entertain but: 
to lead a congregation in the worship of God. We followed in 
the responses and in the prayers hallowed by centuries of use. 
Again one felt the presence and power and peace of God. 

In both meeting-house and cathedral there was produced 
an emotion of awe in the presence of the invisible. If worship 
does not create the sense of the presence of God, if it does not, 
for the time at least, withdraw the soul from a materialistic 
world into contact with a spiritual world, it fails altogether of 
its true object. 

Worship is an effort to “tune in’’ that 


“Those master moments grow less rare, 
And oftener feels that nameless air 
Come rumoring from we know not where; 

And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores, the fringes fair 
Of fairy aisles; 
And hails the mystic bird that brings 
News from the inner court of things, 
The eternal carrier dove whose wings 
Are never furled: 
And hears the bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM BRIGHAM THE ELDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having been born in Vermont and being quite familiar 
with the history of the churches in that state, I found great in- 
terest in reading what you wrote about your trip through Ver- 
mont published in a recent issue of the Leader. I began my 
ministry there in the Congregational Church fellowship and 
continued with them about five years. Later the Universalists 
and Unitarians of Rutland, Vermont, united in an effort to or- 
ganize a liberal church, and I became their minister for some 
three years. This movement later, I think, resulted in the 
organization of the present Universalist church. I entered the 
fellowship of the Universalist church upon accepting a call to 
the Universalist church in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, in 1874. This 
ended my ministerial connection with the Vermont churches. 

Living where we can not attend a Universalist church, we 
find great pleasure and inspiration from reading the Christian 
Leader. We consider ourselves under the pastoral care of Dr. 
Henry of Pasadena and greatly enjoy his visits. 

L. W. Brigham. 


Arcadia, California. 
* * 


JAPAN AND THE WASHINGTON CHURCH 


From far off Japan and from a man whose own 
project might be considered in some aspects a rival of 
the National Memorial Church in Washington, D. C., 
we get this comment upon the acceptance by Dr. Per- 
kins of the invitation to become the leader of our Wash- 
ington movement: 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J have been thinking much of Dr. Perkins’s admirable venture 
of faith, and as I was reading James’s ““The Will to Believe” on 
the train this morning I came on some words which seemed to 
apply: ‘‘A social organism of any sort whatever, large or small, 
is what it is because each member proceeds to his duty with a 
trust that the other members will simultaneously do theirs. .. . 
A government, a commercial system, a ship, a college, an athletic 
team (a religious organization) all exist on this condition... . 
There are, then, cases where a fact can not come at all unless a 
preliminary faith exists in its coming.’”’ Dr. Perkins’s going to 
Washington is evidence of one fine man’s high faith that our 
Memorial Church in the nation’s Capital will come. Others be- 
lieve that it will come. Let us hope that those who have hitherto 
hesitated will now pool their faith with his faith and the faith of 
others—already alive and at work—and then the actual temple 
of a living faith will build itself. Faith always builds its 
temple. 

H, M. Cary. 


* * 


A GREAT LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Occasionally you publish an article by some pacifist which 
has the effect of turning me temporarily into a militarist, and I 
wonder if such articles do not do the cause of peace more harm 
than good! However that may be, there can be no doubt that 
a few more articles like the one giving the views of the Rev. C. J. 
Harris on war, which you quote in this week’s Leader, would 
turn the most militaristic of your readers into pacifists. 

His views, you say mildly, are not those usually expressed 
by Universalist clergymen. I should think not! No wonder 
the correspondent you mention in your editorial asks “With 
whom was God fighting?” If He “fought for His chosen people’’ 
He must have fought against other members of the human race 
who were not His children, which seems a singular idea for a 
Universalist minister te cherish. 

Mr. Harris is interested in the training of boys, and he does 
not wish to see any of those boys shot down in battle, therefore 


he wants them trained to hold their own. In every country in 
the world are boys whose friends do not wish to see them shot 
down in battle, but, even if all boys everywhere are trained to 
hold their own, some of them will certainly be killed if war comes 
again. But perhaps Mr. Harris thinks only our boys should be 
taught to hold their own! 

But if “the fight-element in life is its real worth,’ why not 
let them fight? If “the boy fights as naturally as he eats,” and 
“this spirit can not be removed from red blood,” if war is some- 
times “‘the only thing possible,” why does Mr. Harris advocate 
preparedness because he thinks it would “effectively prevent’’ 
war? 

But I don’t believe he ever said it. I expect to see in next 
week’s Leader a letter from him declaring that he was quoted in- 
correctly, and intimating that you should have consulted him 
before printing the article. 

A.F. 


* * 


APROPOS OF A DEAR FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad to be assured by you, even at this late date (we 
are far from the sources of information out here), that Dr. 
Hall’s letter in a recent Leader was written in a jocular vein and 
that you and he are still the best of friends. It certainly sounded 
“sassy”’ if not homicidal, and must have troubled all who took 
it seriously. My sense of humor could not get over some of the 
good Doctor’s adjectives. 

I rather enjoy a good scrap in a just cause, for it gives evi- 
dence of something besides that deadening indifference that is 
the real enemy of the church. But, while discussion is whole- 
some, we can not afford estrangements in our little household. 

May I add that your editorial hardly gave Dr. Hall credit 
for his argument? He had something to say and he said it pretty 
clearly. Here is an instance where the truth evidently lies some- 
where between you two—perhaps in the middle of the road? 

The Leader is a strong paper and a credit to our church. 
While you contend for the freedom of the pulpit and Dr. Hall for 
the freedom of the pew, please do not forget for a single issue 
that back of you is a loyal constituency that demands perfect 
freedom of the press. 

Carl F. Henry. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
* * 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ordinary human intelligence realizes that much of the 
legislation of man is unworthy the name of law. Likewise it 
realizes the over-ruling, Divine intelligence, whose unchanging 
law is always with us, uniform and just. The foundation and 
strength of the great religions is the belief and faith in one 
God. 

Therefore do we most consistently believe and have faith in 
His children of one blood. 

The one great human family, the universal brotherhood of 
mankind into which we are all born, and from which there is no 
escape. “All created equal and endowed with certain rights 
and privileges,” and whose whole duty it is to learn God’s law 
and obey it. “Love is the fulfilling of the law.”’ He who loves, 
obeys. ‘Obedience is better than sacrifice.” ‘Obedience is the 
end of the law.” This ideal has been carried by the printing 
press and modern modes of travel the length and breadth of the 
earth, forcing all to realize that we may eliminate the Volstead 
Act and the Eighteenth Amendment, and the Divine law is that 


alcohol makes drunken or intoxicates, and the thoughts, the 


words, and the deeds of drunkenness or intoxication are never to 
the advantage of humanity. ; 

Margaret C. Danforth. 
Dover-Foxcroft, Me. : 
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Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Conference on African Missios 


A conference on African missions and missionary policy was 
held recently in Belgium under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council. It was an international, interdenomina- 
tional assembly and included representatives from all of the 
agencies, educational, governmental, secular and religious, in- 
terested in work among the Africans. There were twenty-two 
American missionary boards represented, nineteen British, 
twenty Continental, and four African; ninety-six active mis- 
sionary workers, twenty-five representatives of educational and 
welfare foundations, and numerous semi-official representatives 
of the major European colonial governments. The issue stressed 
most strongly was the necessity for unity and co-operation. The 
conference also recognized that “‘the relations between the races 
is likely to determine the future of Christianity in the African 
continent.’’ One recommendation of note adopted by the Con- 
ference was that which demanded that ‘‘the American negro 
should be permitted by governments and encouraged by mis- 
sionary societies to play an increasingly important part in the 
evangelization and education of Africa.” 


Christian Lecturers in Jewish Institute 


Two Christian Bible scholars have been invited by the 
Jewish Institute of Religion to lecture during the coming year. 
This arrangement has been made possible by the foundation of 
a Christian chair by Joseph Strook. The two lecturers are to be 
Dr. Hugo Gressman, professor of Old Testament theology in 
Berlin University and rector of the Institution Judacium, who 
is now lecturing at Oxford University, and Dr. George Foote 
Moore, Frothingham professor of history of religion, Harvard 
University. 


Activities of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 


The Greater Boston Federation of Churches, comprising 
thirteen denominations, has summarized its activities for the 
past year as follows: 

1. Religious service daily at Keith’s Theater through Lent, 
12.15-12.55. Average attendance 750; total 24,700. 

2. Preaching services, Sunday afternoons and Tuesday 
evenings, on Boston Common, May to October. Total preachers 
125, attendance 13,200. 

8. Religious radio service: Bible reading and prayer for 


~ “Woman’s Hour” 10.30 a. m. daily (WNAC). 


4, Radio talk (with music) Wednesdays 7.35-8 p. m. 
(WNAC). 

5. Thanksgiving Day service. 
ance 1,300. 

6. Devotional services for Social Workers. 

7. Secures Religious Registration of Students (many thou- 
sands), assisting them to contacts with churches and student 
social clubs. 

8. Holds Union Ministers Meetings, with outstanding 
speakers. 

9. Gathers Church News for Saturday ‘‘Church Page” in 
Boston papers. Secures city-wide co-operation on Church Rally 
Day. 


Farm Press Takes Up the Church 


Two articles and two editorials of significance have recently 
appeared in agricultural papers upon the country church. Cap- 
per’s Farmer in the December number publishes an article by 


Symphony Hall. Attend- 


_ the Rey. Orvis F. Jordan, secretary of the Community Church 
- Workers of the United States, who recently went to his home 


community, found that the church he had attended was closed, 
and asked representative people the reason why. He got a vari- 
ety of answers. Some farmers said they were too poor to join the 


_ church. The burden of their argument was: “Until the farmer 


“gets economic justice the church must stay dead.’ Others 


said that the vigorous programs of farmers’ and social organiza- 
tions make the service of a church much less appreciated. Still 
others contend that a live school, giving a modern educational 
program and teaching science, is alienating young people from 
the church. That the radio has enabled people to hear the voice 
of the modern city pastor, and that they then.care less to hear 
their own preachers, is testified by some. One person criticized 
the policy of mission boards, especially, for maintaining high 
salaried secretaries who handled the meager funds of poor 
churches and were not grappling seriously with the country 
church problem. 

Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, formerly a secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, contributes an article to the Oklahoma 
Farmer Stockman. He finds the troubles of the churches due in 
part to increases in the number of tenant farmers, too many 
churches, competitive squabbles, poorly paid and poorly trained 
ministers, better transportation, which enables many people to 
go to town and city churches. 

Capper’s Farmer (December) says editorially that the day 
of the country church has not passed but that strenuous 
efforts need to be put forth if the institution is to be adjusted to 
changing conditions. 

The Farmer’s Wife, a journal with a large circulation, in the 
December number frankly advocates a community church which 
people can join regardless of doctrinal differences and which 
shall be dominated by the ideal of brotherhood. 


.A Blot on the Scutcheon 


The following statistics concerning lynchings for the past 
year have been compiled and issued by the Tuskegee Institute 
Department of Records and Research. 

There were 29 persons lynched in 1926. This is 13 more 
than the number 16 for 1925, 13 more than the number 16 for 
1924, 4 less than the number 33 for 1923, and 28 less than the 
number 57 for 1922. The courts had acquitted one of the vic- 
tims. Twenty of the persons lynched were taken from the hands 
of the law, 8 from jails and 12 from officers of the law outside of 
jails. Two of the persons lynched were women. 

There were 33 instances in which officers of the law prevented 
lynchings. Four of these were in Northern states and 29 in 
Southern states. In 27 of the cases the prisoners were removed 
or the guards augmented or other precautions taken.. In 6 other 
instances armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. 
In 4 instances during the year persons charged with being 
connected with lynching mobs were indicted. Of the 34 persons 
thus before the courts, 9 were sentenced to the penitentiary: 8 
for terms ranging from 4 to 20 years, and 1 for life. 

Of the 29 persons lynched, there were 22 negroes, 6 whites, 
and 1 Indian; 5 or less than 17 per cent of those put to death, 
were charged with rape or attempted rape. The offenses charged 
were: murder, 8; rape, 2; attempted rape, 3; killing officer of 
the law, 5; wounding officer of the law, 2; attacking woman, 1; 
insulting woman, 1; frightening woman, 1; burglary, 1; charge 
not reported, 5. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are: Arkansas, 2; Florida, 8; Georgia, 1; Kentucky, 1; 
Mississippi, 4; New Mexico, 1; South Carolina, 3; Tennessee, 1; 
Texas, 7; Virginia, 1. 


Dr. Fosdick’s Enormous Church 


-Plans just approved by the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, for its new Riverside building call for the largest 
church structure in the United States, apart from cathedrals 
now under construction. The auditorium is to have a seating 
capacity of 2,500. A tower, rising to a height of 375 feet, will 
house the famous carillon now in the Park Avenue Church. A 
simple, bold type of Gothic architecture will be used, the in- 
spiration for which has come largely from Chartres cathedral. 
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Home and Children 


WAYWARD MARY 
Owen R. Washburn 
In her hut old Wayward Mary died, unfed, in the bitter cold. 
And her spirit traveled a lonely road to win to the Gates of Gold. 
But Peter turned a stony face as the angels hushed their song: 
“Do you think,” he asked, ‘‘you can enter here with a clean and 
white-robed throng? 
Go follow again the smoke-hung path from which you dared to 
rise, 
And take your place in the Desolate Waste and forget this 
Paradise!” 


Then Wayward Mary sighed and wept, but a hope was in her eye; 

“T made me friends of the children of God before I came to die. 

I ministered as unto Christ, to atone for my years of sin, 

And I ask that you hear their word of me, that perhaps I may 
enter in.” 


Answered a sound of fluttering wings as a thousand sparrows 
came. 

“When we lived on earth,” they chorused all, ‘we found her 
without blame; 

Before the winter night shut down when the air was full of death, 

We supped with her and were warm and glad in the blizzard’s 
icy breath: 

Our calls brought out her trembling form when the sleet was on 
the bough; 

We come from the woods of the Lord Christ’s Park to witness 
for her now.” 


The grasses and tree-tops waved anew as her friends came flood- 


ing there; 

The myriad birds she had loved long since, and they were won- 
drous fair; 

Their voices called: ‘‘O Lord, forgive! When our hope of life 
was small 


She shared her scanty fare with us and served and saved us all, 

And shame it were, far worse than wrong, her faith-born hope to 
flout, 

And ask us to sing in the City of God with our faithful friend 
shut out.” 


Came a voice from that home where eternally Christ knows 
what his servants do, 

Saying, ‘‘Peter’’—and then in a hush of peace Wayward Mary 
went slowly through, 

While a host of little chickadees who had shared her offered 


store 

Sang a song of praise to the Lord their God by the path to the 
Open Door. 
Marlboro, N. H. 


oa EU. ES 


FREEDOM AND THE LAW 
same! A Vi) you ever wondered how we came to have 
es laws? 

4 Away back in the gray dawn of the 
Ss Ie human race, before man had even become a 
civilized animal, imagine old One-Eye the Cave-Man, 
boss of the tribe, wrinkling his forehead over the 
dangers of Bone-head’s tribesmen from the next 
valley attacking during the night, and finally calling 
in his big sons, Long-nose and Hungry-mouth. 

“Last night,” he tells them, “‘one of Bone-head’s 
nephews was sniffing around here for hours, and the 
night before a panther got away with that big hunk of 
deer-meat we left over to eat for breakfast. That 


sort of thing can’t go on, or there won’t be any of us 
left to tell about it. Why, only a few nights back that 
dog-toothed leopard, the spotted thief, came right 
into the mouth of the cave when I was dozing, and 
nearly got your little sister, Snivel. We’ve got to 
have System. Long-nose, you can take the first half 
of the night and Hungry-mouth can watch the second 
half. Then we'll be safe.” 

Organization. The protection of the tribe. The 
safety of the community of greater importance than 
the comfort of the individual. If the safety of the 
tribe demanded it, Long-nose would have to keep 
awake. If there wasn’t food enough to go around, 
during a period of famine, Hungry-mouth would have 
to share his kill with the others. The peace and safety 
and comfort of all more important than the comfort 
or desires of any one. 

The years passed. The tribes consolidated and 
became nations. Society became organized on a more 
and more complicated basis. But always, the rights 
and safety and comfort of all—of ‘‘the other fellows’ — 
outranked the comfort or desires of any single one. 
You can’t steal. You can’t kill. If you start a big 
rumpus at night you'll be arrested for “disturbing the 
peace.” 

That’s law. 

Now let’s come to another thing: Freedom. 

It’s something we feel very proud of, here in 
America. Freedom. We call our country the Land 
of the Free. What do we mean? We area democracy. 
Freedom is the cornerstone of the whole thing. But 
do you know what responsibilities it carries? Do you 
understand what Freedom really means. 

It’s very nearly the exact opposite of what we 
ordinarily think. For usually when we think of “‘free- 
dom,” it means being free from laws. While Mickey 
Dunham is in school, he’s under school regulations; 
when school is out, he’s “free,” we say, to do what he 
pleases. 

But suppose Mickey wanders along, wondering 
what to do next. He’s free to do as he pleases. There 
are lots of stones about, and to hear the sound of 
breaking glass he chucks one through a window. 

Was he free to do that? 

He was not. He’s abused his freedom. He’s 
broken a law. He’s liable to arrest and imprisonment. 
Then where’ll his little old freedom be? 

If everybody threw rocks wherever and whenever 
they wished, we wouldn’t have more freedom—we’d 
have less. We'd have merely lawlessness. We 
wouldn’t even be free to go outdoors, for fear of getting 
a rock in the ear. 

If everybody could do just as he wished regard- 
less of what the other fellow wanted, we wouldn’t 
have a land of liberty. Having no law wouldn’t 
give us freedom—not by a million miles. It would 
merely mean anarchy, and hopeless confusion—the 
beans spilled everywhere, and blood in the gutters— 
a reign of terror. 

Law, which we ordinarily consider almost the 
opposite of freedom, is really a necessary part of it. 
A “free” people must be the most law-abiding people 
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on earth; the most lawless are those least capable of 
self-government. 

Freedom is variable. Be good to it and it grows. 
Treat it rough, and it shrinks away from you. 

Suppose two boys are given permission to go for 
a long bicycle ride, and told to be back at six o’clock. 

Fred Dickson has a fine ride, does not get too 
tired, doesn’t go farther than he had permission to go, 
and gets back on time. He not only pleases his mother 
—he increases his own freedom; because next time he 
will get permission still more readily—he’ll be trusted 
still further—he’ll be allowed to act on his own re- 
sponsibility to a still greater degree. 

But Bradley Bust decides Fred is a sissy to take 
orders like that. Brad goes farther than he was given 
permission to go, gets into a fight and acquires a black 
eye when there was no need or excuse for it, rips his 
trousers, and doesn’t get back home until nearly nine. 

What’s the answer? 

Next time when Brad wants permission to go for 
a ride, he won’t get it. If he persists in going he’ll 
have to sneak away to do it—getting all the time 
more lawless as he loses his real freedom. By abusing 
his liberty, he’s lost it. 

Let’s put it this way: Freedom is the willing ob- 
servance of good self-imposed laws. 

Abuse Miss Liberty, and you lose her. 
time. Treat her well, and you'll see more of her. 

Just as the boys—so with our whole United States; 
by the willing observance of wise laws, we can fit our- 
selves for, and gain, still more freedom. On the other 
hand, if we abuse the laws that we have ourselves 
made—just as surely as Brad loses his privileges by 
abusing them—we’ll soon cut off the vaunted freedom 
that is our country’s greatest boast. 

If you’re a good American, you’re an “honor 
man;” you'll obey the law. And you'll do your best 
to see that there is not a law on the books that isn’t 
wise and popular and just.—From the American Boy. 

* * * 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OLD ORCHARD 


One of the best havens for wild life is an old orchard. Few 
‘people realize the great variety of bird and animal life to be 
found within the borders of even a very small patch of apple- 
trees, especially if it be neglected. Tree-loving birds, as a rule, 
do not like the open spaces. Gnarled, leaning, untrimmed old 
trees, which furnish a large variety of nesting and hiding places, 
meet with their unqualified approval. Then, too, a neglected 
orchard is always infested with insects, the natural food of birds, 
_and the trees always bear a number of stunted and wormy apples 
-or other fruit, part of which clings to the trees all winter, forming 
ideal winter food for such hungry flocks of cedar waxwings or 
-other birds as are driven south by heavy storms. 

Then, too, the long grass and weeds found in every old 
neglected orchard form ideal hiding places for mice, rabbits and 
other small quadrupeds, which, in turn, attract occasional owls, 
hawks, and other birds of prey. If the trees contain cavities and 
_are near a patch of timber or a corn field, they are almost sure to 
harbor a squirrel or two, and perhaps an opossum. Crows 
-occasionally visit it in search of birds’ nests to rob, and a prowling 
mink may regularly harry the mice and rabbits. Weasels often 
terrify the other inhabitants, and may clean the orchard of all 
wild life, for they are among the most bloodthirsty of all animals, 
seeming to kill merely for the sake of killing, even as Man does. 

When the shades of night come stealing softly over the old 
-orchard, a small gray face peers out of the cavity in the old lean- 


Every 


__-ing tree and searches long for possible danger. It is a rather long, 


stupid-looking face—the face of a Virginia opossum, that anomaly 
of the animal world. Dull and slow-moving, it has yet managed 
to live and thrive in settled country from which more gifted 
animals have long since disappeared. It is the only representative 
in the United States of the class of animals known as marsupials. 
This means that the female has a pouch or fold of skin in which 
the young are carried until able to care for themselves. Besides 
the various species of opossums, this family includes the kangaroo 
and most of the other animals of Australia. The Virginia opposum 
is about the size of a large house cat, but the legs are very short. 
The tail is naked like a rat, and the fur is greasy and lusterless, 
which undoubtedly accounts for its low value on the market. 
This is probably the reason the animal has not been exterminated 
long ago. 

Among the more common dwellers of the orchard is the 
brown thrasher. It is indeed a beautiful and imposing bird, in 
spite of its small size. With the rich brown back, cream-colored 
breast, covered with large brown spots, and the long heavy tail, 
which only seems to balance the bird, it presents a never-to-be- . 
forgotten picture as it perches atop the tallest tree in the vicinity 
and gives itself up to song. Related to the mocking-bird, it is 
one of our most beautiful singers. The brown thrasher loves 
deep tangles of vines, neglected orchards, and old grown-up 
hedges. The nest is usually close to the ground and is built of 
small sticks, lined with finer material. It is usually placed in the 
center of a dark tangle of briers, or deep in a brush pile where it is 
hard to secure a good picture because of the poor light. There 
are four eggs, of a pepper-and-salt color. 

The real ruler of the orchard, however, is the kingbird. 
This bold guardian of our woods is afraid of nothing that flies, 
swims, or walks, and does not hesitate to attack birds many 
times it own size if they presume to come too near its own stamp- 
ing ground. No orchard is complete without a pair of king- 
birds, which patiently sit for hours on dead twigs, making occa- 
sional short dashes in pursuit of flying insects. If a hawk, crow, 
or marauding cat comes near, the kingbird sounds his harsh 
battle-cry, elevates his flashing red crown like a flag, and drives 
the intruder away in great confusion. “All Hail, the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes,”’ he seems to cry as he returns triumphantly 
to his roost in the old apple-tree and again takes up his duties as 
expert insect catcher of the orchard. The nest is usually to be 
found in the upper branches of a near-by tree and is made of a 
conglomeration of twigs, grass, and feathers. 

Every spring and autumn migrating flocks of warblers, all 
dressed up in their flashy colors, pass through the orchard, and 
do their bit for the farmer by cleaning up the scale insects and 
insect eggs. In the winter nuthatches, brown creepers and 
various kinds of woodpeckers make their homes in the cavities 
vacated by the bluebirds, flickers and screech owls. When spring 
comes again the grackles, mourning doves, robins and catbirds 
return to raise their families. If there is a field of clover near 
the orchard, a woodchuck may dig his den deep beneath the 
spreading roots of the old leaning tree on the edge of the field. 
Bluejays scream harsh warnings as they mind everybody’s 
business but their own. A pair of red squirrels may take up resi- 
dence in a hollow tree, or an old stone wall, if there be one. Tiny 
shrews, most pugnacious little beasts, viciously fight among the 
tall grass stalks, and in return are hunted by every carnivorous 
bird and animal in the neighborhood. Cottontails nibble the 
tender shoots in the early evening before the big owls begin to 
hoot. An alert frog splashes noisily into the creek just as a mink 
is about to pounce upon him. All the smaller wild life of the 
neighborhood seems to center around the neglected orchard as 
the common meeting place. May there be more of them for 
years to come.— Wilbur Long, in Our Dumb Animals. 

* * * 


SUCCESS TALK 
Derry: “Berry claims he’s losing money steadily, day after 
day.” 
Gerry: ‘‘Yes, he likes to talk like a big, successful business 
man.” —Hachange. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
By ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Sons of the Prophets 
Thinking about Thinking. By Cassius J. 


Keyser. Dutton. $1.00. 
Orpheus. By W. J. Turner. Dutton. 
$1.00. 


The new volumes of the “To-day and 
To-morrow Series” come to me in batches 
of two, three, and four, and it often hap- 
pens that the same batch contains an 
intensely imaginative attempt to gaze 
into the future together with one or two 
placid, albeit stimulating, little treatises 
on more familiar problems. Never before, 
* however, have I struck so astounding a 
combination as “Orpheus” and “Thinking 
about Thinking,” the former a philosophic, 
somewhat romantic panegyric on music, 
the latter a quiet discourse on the value of 
logic. 

Dr. Keyser, rising to the defense of 
thinking, comes at the proper moment to 
rescue us from the extremes of Henshaw 
Ward and others who maintain that only 
experimentation and observation have any 
value. Refusing to commit himself to 
Behaviorism, but plainly tending in that 
direction, Dr. Keyser begins with a dis- 
cussion of organic thinking, illustrating 
his definition by a description of the ad- 
mirable tactics of a cat attacked by a dog. 
That is the ordinary kind of thinking, the 
thinking that is part of acting. But there 
is another kind, termed by Dr. Keyser 
autonomous or postulational thinking, and 
described as “If—Then” thinking. One 
starts with certain postulates that can not 
be proved and certain terms that can not 
be defined. Then one goes on to deduce 
other propositions, defining one’s terms 
in the terms already agreed upon. One 
thus arrives at the conclusion that “if A 
is true, then B must be true,” and whether 
A or B is actually true the postulational 
proposition is correct. As a mathemati- 
cian Dr. Keyser points to Euclid’s geom- 
etry as the first example of autonomous 
thinking, but he insists that non-Euclid- 
ean systems are equally valid. 

In defense of this kind of thinking, Dr. 
Keyser proceeds to demonstrate that it is 
both an available and an important method. 
He compares it, naturally, with empirical 
thinking, and argues that the two methods 
supplement each other. By the exercise of 
logic a man may anticipate a discovery 
that would only appear after years of 
experiment. The method can, moreover, 
be applied to the social sciences, and al- 
ready it is being employed with encourag- 
ing results in that most difficult of fields, 
ethics. It offers a technique for self- 
criticism and for the criticism of others. 
Postulational thinking, according to Dr. 
Keyser, has innumerable and invaluable 
functions. 

The reader may gather that Dr. Keyser’s 


"work. 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


book, while both timely and valuable," is 
not wildly exciting. He is trying to state 
old truths in a new fashion. W. J. Turner, 
on the other hand, is seeking to say new 
things. “Orpheus” is as much a treatise 
on philosophy a; an essay on music. 
“Music,” he writes, “is the imagination 
of love in sound,” and he adds, “I do not 
believe there is any sensation or feeling 
of which man is capable in the presence of 
the natural world which may not be ex- 
pressed in music.” Turning to the uni- 
verse at large he says: “‘Life increasing the 
varieties of death is the general principle 
of progress. What is the purpose of this 
process? We do not know. But we can 
say that its purpose is delight. Ecstasy 
clothing Himself in a thousand forms. 
The Universe delighting in itself preserves 
itself in death.’”? And with life, so with 
music. New forms rising out of the forms 
that are dead, a constant searching for 
deeper expression, a constant searching for 
a deeper love to be expressed, until finally 
we have Beethoven, who, for Mr. Turner, 
represents the highest achievement thus 
far. What the future holds is too extraor- 
dinary to be discussed. 

What Turner has written is not easy to 
understand and it is even harder to re- 
state, but I think few books in the Dutton 
series are better worth reading and re- 
reading. It may well be a contribution to 
that new philosophy which I sometimes 
think is in the making. 

= * 
The Life of Charles W. Eliot 
By Edward H. Cotton. Small, Maynard 
and Company. $3.00. 

Readers of the Leader are familiar with 
the name of Edward H. Cotton, for Mr. 
Cotton has written several series of in- 
terviews which have appeared in our 
columns. He is also author of “The 
Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt” and ‘“The- 
odore Roosevelt the American.” Some 
years ago he began work on the life of 
President Eliot, and his book was com- 
pleted in January, 1926. It was the 
wish of Dr. Eliot, however, that no biog- 
raphy should be published until after his 
death, and publication was therefore post- 
poned. The book is the first Eliot biog- 
raphy, and as such it is a notable piece of 
It is not the definitive biography, 
for there is much more to be said about 
Eliot, nor is it the critical biography which 
another generation will demand. It is, 
rather, a story of Eliot’s life written for 
those of us who remember the closing 
years and who wish to know more about 
his career. 

To Eliot’s boyhood and college life 
Mr. Cotton devotes comparatively little 
space, though he gives a clear picture of 
his youth. The real story begins with the 
Atlantic Monthly articles which estab- 
lished Eliot’s reputation as an educator 


And manners, climates, councils, govern- 


and led to€his election as president of 
Harvard. Of the various reforms which 
Eliot accomplished in the graduate schools. 
and in the college Cotton speaks at- some 
length, not only telling what he accom- 
plished but also describing how he accom- 
plished it. This is one of the most valuable 
sections of the book—the account of 
Eliot’s firmness, tact, and, most of all, 
patience. A friend of Dr. Eliot’s recently 
told me that one reform which the new 
president sought to achieve in 1869 was 
actually accomplished forty years later, 
the year he resigned. He never forgot 
what he wanted, but he never tried to 
force an issue; he was too strong a be- 
liever in democracy to try to compel 
obedience to a measure the wisdom of 
which was not recognized. 

Part III tells of Eliot after his resigna- 
tion, describing his life in his summer 
home, his work on the five-foot bookshelf, 
his tour around the world in the interests 
of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, his 
activities during the war, and his services 
to religion. Dr. Eliot’s resignation as 
president of Harvard did not mean that 
his days of usefulness were over. He de- 
voted himself to every good cause that 
came to his attention, and he earned for 
himself the title of “first private citizen 
of America.” . 

Mr. Cotton’s book is neither as smooth- 
ly written nor as well organized as one 
might desire, but he has told, and told 
rather well, the story of one of the most 
remarkable men America has ever known. 
We have here a simple, straightforward, 
sympathetic chronicle of the life of Charles 
W. Eliot. The book will interest the 
thousands who want to learn more of the 
great educator. Eliot not only witnessed 
the tremendous changes of the past seventy 
years, he played an active part in bringing 
many of them about. Like Tennyson’s 
Ulysses he might have said: 


Much have I seen and known—cities of 
men, 


ments. 


And like Ulysses also he might have 
added: 


Myself not least, but honored of them all. 
*« 


= 


Adventures on the Borderlands of 


Ethics 
By Richard C. Cabot. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 


Few men in American life are better 
worth knowing than Dr. Richard Cabot. 
Whatever one may think of his views— 
and I disagree with some of them as sharp- 
ly as I agree with others—he is as helpful 
and as encouraging a person as one is 
likely to come across. A great physician, 
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& pioneer social worker, an inspiring 
teacher, a distinguished musician, and a 
loyal friend, Dr. Cabot gives very gen- 
erously to students and acquaintances of 
the gifts that are his. To take a course 
with him is something of an event. 

It is Dr. Cabot’s distinction that, in an 
age when men are chiefly concerned with 
methods and means, he is occupied with 
the ends of life. His interest in ethics, 
in the problems of conduct, made him a 
leader in many struggles in the medical 
profession. Since he is a man of broad 
interests, as well as an able specialist, 
interest in medical ethics led naturally 
to an interest in more inclusive problems. 
He founded the department of social 
ethics at Harvard, and for several years 
has been teaching two courses of unusual 
merit, his undergraduate course in the 
general principles of social ethics and his 
graduate course in the appreciation of 
personality. He has also given a course 
in the Episcopal Theological School, and 
he has been much interested in the plan to 
establish a course in ethics in the business 
school. 

All five of the essays in “The Border- 
lands of Ethics’ grow out of Dr. Cabot’s 
personal experience. The first chapter 
proposes a clinical year in theological 
schools, a year to be partly spent in work 
in hospitals, asylums and almshouses. 
Dr. Cabot knows the value of clinical 
work for medical students, and he is 
acquainted with theologues and their 
problems; he believes that close contact 
with human sufferers would help pros- 
pective ministers, and he maintains that 
the institutions would profit by the 
service of the students. The second 


chapter, coming closer to Dr. Cabot’s 
own field, discusses ethics and the medical 
profession. It will be noted that Dr. 
Cabot is not over-optimistic about the 
value of ethical codes, but he insists that 
they have an important place. In the 
third chapter we find a discussion of the 
growth of ethical codes in business, of the 
limitations of these codes, and of their 
value. Dr. Cabot is completely realistic, 
but one quotation will indicate the high 
standards to which he personally sub- 
scribes: ‘‘This is perhaps the core of Chris- 
tian ethics: to go with a man twain when 
he asks our help for one mile, to give people 
what they don’t dare ask for and have no 
right to claim but verily need.’’ Ethical 
education, the subject of the fourth essay, 
comes close to Dr. Cabot’s greatest in- 
terest, and he writes from his own ex- 
perience, from the experience of his wife, 
and from his observations of the Boston 
attempt to teach ethics in the public 
schools. The last essay, “Ethics and 
Social Work,” contains some very practical 
advice for professional social workers, 
but the passages on the crime of hurry 


' offer any reader food for meditation. We 


hurry too much, Dr. Cabot asserts, and 
we must refuse to undertake tasks that 
we can not perform well. Our refusal 
may seem cruel, but it is far more cruel to 
do our work shabbily, and the world will 
gain more from our careful achievements 
than it would from a greater enterprise 
inadequately performed. 

Here is a book on ethics which indulges 
in no abstract metaphysical theories, which 
discusses neither refiex actions nor hypo- 
thetical wills. Dr. Cabot sticks to con- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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‘CHRISTMAS AT INMAN’S CHAPEL 

Christmas was in four distinct parts 
this year, and each one seemed better 
than the last. 

Part 1. On Sunday evening, Dec. 19, 
before an overflow audience, a sacred 
pageant (Christmas Legends, in story, 
tableau and song) was given. A cast of 
twenty characters, all from the grown-ups, 
all men but three, with the reader—Miss 
Nellie B. Allison, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the State C. B. G. There was a 
chorus of twenty voices trained by Miss 
Downing, a wreath-trimmed chapel, and a 
most reverent spirit in all. It was dis- 
tinctly a “patriarchal’’ scene, as all were 
from families of our valley, and all of the 
families were there. The minister stood 
on the steps of Friendly House in the gor- 
geous moonlight, saying good-night as the 


‘people came down the hill. She thought 


that the scene of those who came to wor- 
ship was being re-enacted as among the 


_ hills at Bethlehem 2,000 years ago. 


Part 2 culminated on Dee. 24, but it 


began two weeks before with the candy bag 
sewing party which filled the Friendly 
House living room full of happy, busy 
women, mothers and “big sisters.” Al- 
most every day until Dec. 23 saw a similar 
party. Through the growing and com- 
mendable custom of some one place provid- 
ing for one class in our increasing Sunday 
school, and through the generosity of 
many friends in the Universalist Church, 
we were able to remember in a simple way 
not only our increasing Sunday school but 
the old, the sick, the shut-in, the “forlorn 
and forgotten” away up “branches” and 
“trails” and ‘forks’’—even a big boy now 
and then, the boys who cut church wood, 
teach Sunday school classes, run errands, 
and act in pageants without a murmur. 
Also the mothers—who could forget them? 
—they work so hard helping and are so 
happy, as well as furnishing the most 
beautiful Madonna you ever saw. All 
this makes the numerous sorting, tying, 
and labeling parties of much moment. 

Dee. 24, ‘‘rain, rain,’ that would not go 


away, but warm, so warm. What would 
we have done if it had been fair! Only one 
child missing from the big Primary Depart- 
ment, which gave ‘“‘A Christmas Maga- 
zine” under the direction of Miss Down- 
ing, assisted by a score of helpers, chief of 
whom were Alonzo and Emma, another 
C.B. G. girl who has been “‘feet”’ and willing 
help at Friendly House for two weeks. 
For the first time in her missionary life, 
the “minister” actually-sat down during 
most of the program. Glory be for in- 
telligent and understanding help, which 
on occasion leaves one free to be the 
“minister per se.’’ Said one solid man as 
I edged my way down the aisle, “‘I am just 
aching to begin to build a piece on to this 
building.‘ ‘“‘Yes,’’ was the reply, “three 
times since October came in we have filled 
it to overflowing, and our Sunday school 
could not now be properly acconmodated 
were it not for Friendly House.” 

All this was the p. m. of Dee. 24. That 
night, to ‘‘celebrate,’”’ clad in oils, com- 
panioned by the lantern, Ruth and I 
walked to Sunburst, and walked back, toa 
school Christmas. Twice before, that 
Christmas week, for a let down, we had 
been out in friendly autos driven by- our 
young men, and a galaxy of girls along, 
once to the Senior Play of the Woodrow 
High School; once “away up yonder’ to 
the Burnett Siding Christmas tree, where 
Colin Frye is doing a great job in a real 
community school. 

Part 3. On Dec. 26, an afternoon ser- 
vice at our County Home six: miles away. 
Thirty-three from Inman’s Chapel—song 
and prayer, oranges and candy bags, and 
the grateful, pathetic faces of aged and 
infirm, grateful to hear a bit of the Christ- 
mas story. Home again for 

Part 4, best of all. The Candlelight 
Service at 7.30. The chapel a dream of 
beauty in wreaths and candlelight; the 
tree aglow, with a star at the top; the lovely 
short, symbolic service; above all, the 
reverent and wondering faces of our young 
audience, nearly all young men, as each 
filed, taper in hand, to light it from the 
tall candles, “The Love of God,” ‘The 
Love of Christ”’ and ‘‘The Love of Men.” 
“O Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 
Him” from the pageant music we sang, 
and with one accord we felt, “‘and He shall 
give thee thy heart’s desires.” 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


eee 


Miss Powell and Miss Downing wish to 
express the deep gratitude of themselves 
and all the people, for the many Christmas 
remembrances of all kinds which made 
the Inman’s Chapel Christmas of 1926 a 
real success. 

Also the incumbents of Friendly House 
say thank you, again and again, for the 
numerous and beautiful Christmas gifts 
to each of them by organization or in- 
dividual. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 
Ruth G. Downing. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 9-15. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 9-15. Headquarters. 


Miss Earle: 
Jan. 9-15. Medford Hillside, Melrose, 
Malden, Mass. Headquarters. 
* * 


OLD VIRGINNY AND WAY STATIONS 


The greatest storm since 1898, accord- 
ing to the captain and the crew, was past, 
but the waves were still wild and wicked. 
I now understand where the Charleston 
was invented. It must have been on a 
coastwise steamer, for all its movements 
were practised by old folks, young folks, 
and little children during the whole of 
our voyage from Boston to Norfolk. Of 
the hundred passengers seven came down 
for breakfast. Before we reached the 
Southland the other ninety-three, more 
or less a-hungered and more or less di- 
lapidated, appeared. Inasmuch as I am 
more enthusiastic for variety than for 
comfort, I quite enjoyed this little trip. 

The first objective of my Southern trip 
was the Suffolk Industrial Training 
School, of which Dr. Joseph F. Jordan is 
the principal and genius, and for the sup- 
port of which practically every Univer- 
salist Sunday school makes a contribution. 
Suffolk is a lively little city of twenty 
thousand people, half white and half black, 
and is “the peanut metropolis of the 
world.” Its educational facilities, even 
for whites, are limited, and those for the 
colored children are woefully inadequate. 
There is a compulsory educational law, 
but as concerns the pickaninnies it is only 
theoretical. If it were not for Dr. 
Jordan’s school over two hundred bright 
boys and girls would wander the streets 
with no educational possibilities. 

I found the school to be much larger 
and more efficient than I had expected. 
It is true that our building is in sad need 
of paint and that the blackboards look as 
though they might have adorned the walls 
of the original ark, but in spite of inadequate 
equipment a very important work is 
done. Order? In no school for any race, 
elementary, collegiate, or (dare I say it?) 
theological, have I seen such perfect at- 
tention and deportment. It was evident, 
moreover, that the order was founded not 
on apathy but on interest and a co-opera- 
tive spirit. I told Dr. Jordan that I didn’t 
know whether he had excellent discipline 
or no discipline at all. Apparently he has 
the secret of winning his boys and girls so 
that there is no necessity for emphasizing 
the law. While in Suffolk I interviewed 
the sergeant of police, the superintendent 
of schools and the teachers of the public 
schools for negroes, and they all were em- 
phatic in testifying that it would be a sad 


Dr. Huntley first met Joseph Jordan 
in 1904 at the New York State Con- 
vention. An interest in him and his 
work awakened then has continued 
to this day. 

x x 


catastrophe if the Jordan school should 
cease to function. 

In Washington, where I had the honor 
of preaching, Dr. Perkins will find a small 
but good nucleus for the church school 
which he will hope to build. Miss Doris 
Swett, a brilliant and devoted young 
woman, recently from St. Lawrence, has 
done excellent work in carrying on while 
the people have waited for their new pas- 
tor. One element of strength is in the 
adult classes, which are composed of think- 
ing men and women and which consider a 
Christianity applied to the vital ques- 
tions of the present. 

In Baltimore the advance since my visit 
of two years ago has been so rapid as to 
seem marvelous. Church and church 
school have an entirely different outlook 
and spirit. I met with the officers and 
teachers at the home of the superintendent, 
Mr. Philip Scheck, and a long evening was 
devoted to discussing aggressive plans. 
I asked Pastor Kearns if the visit of Miss 
Mary Slaughter, when she spent a month 
in intensive service in Baltimore, had been 
of any real and permanent benefit. He 
replied, “It has been of infinite benefit; 
she started us with a new vision and a 
new program.” 

In Philadelphia I held conferences with 
Dr. Benton and Mr. James Krayer, super- 
intendent at the Church of the Messiah, 
and Miss Mollie Cleeve, the director of 
religious education. This Sunday school, 
in spite of a difficult environment, is 
growing in members and is developing in 
real efficiency. Mr. Krayer’s plan for 
overlapping services will be set forth in a 
separate article. 


At the Church of the Restoration the 
Sunday school is at present somewhat de- 
pleted, but several classes are held and 
there are workers who are eager to attempt 
a rebuilding. 

I spent the night at the home of Mr. 
Walter Gabell, discussing with him im- 
portant questions in regard to the General 
Convention and in regard to the Murray 
Grove Association. He is a man who is 
making a notable success of his business, 
and who is generous in giving time and 
thought to the denomination which he 
loves. 

One of the great joys of the trip was a 
visit in Reading, where we have one of our 
most remarkable movements. The old 
Sunday school had dwindled until both 
teaching force and pupils could travel 
under one not very large umbrella. Wise- 
ly, it was abandoned. Last spring the 
pastor and the vestry took up the matter 
of religious. education and a committee 
was appointed to see what could be 
done, Miss Angelica J. Safford, who is a 
woman of vigor and culture, being the 
chairman. 

This committee studied and worked all 
summer and now has a well graded school 
of nearly half a hundred members with 
fine prospects. Miss Safford has gathered 
about her officers and teachers of unusual 
ability, making one of the most hopeful 
groups with which I have had the privilege 
of meeting. 

In New York City Miss Eunice S. Whid- 
den is in charge of religious education at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity. She 
is a native of Nova Scotia, is now a post 
graduate at Columbia University, and is 
looking forward to being in religious 
service. By persistent calling in the 
neighborhood she has succeeded in find- 
ing a group of boys and girls who have 
been unchurched and who are happy to 
come to our school. The movement is 
small but nevertheless is thoroughly worth 
while. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE AT 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion rejoices at the progressive work of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
co-operating with the Boston Sabbath 
School Union in offering their constituents 
the Institute at Roxbury, Mass., on Jan. 
15. The complete program is announced 
on the advertising pages of this issue. A 
faculty drawn from Boston University, 
classes for three divisions of the church 
school, one in administration by Mr. 
Arthur Merritt, of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Dorcester, and the pleasure of 
meeting co-workers from all parts of the 
state, ought to draw a large attendance. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., pastor of the 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, Cal., 
recently tried the experiment of having the 
closing assembly of the church school in 
connection with the morning worship of 
the church, and reports that the experi- 
ment worked well. 


Rev. George W. Sias, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Turner Center, 
Maine, and Mrs. Louise Adams Caldwell, 
of North Turner, were married at the home 
of the bride in Greene, Me., Dec. 23. 
Rev. W. H. Gould performed the cere- 
mony. 


On January first, Mrs. Grace Wedge of 
Jamaica Plain assumed the duties of 
custodian of the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
Mrs. Wedge for many years worked with 
her husband among our North American 
Indians as a missionary. 


Miss Ruth Lucy Jeffers, daughter of 
Mr. William A. Jeffers, was married on 
Dec. 23 to Mr. Gilbert E. Saunders of 
North Carolina. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. Le Grand Powers at his 
residence in Washington. Miss Jeffers was 
for two years president of the Optimist 
Club, the literary club of the Universalist 
church in Washington, and has been active 
in Y. W. C. A. work, serving as a delegate 
to the last national convention of the 
Y.W. Mr. and Mrs. Saunders will be at 
home after January first at 1366 Parkwood 
Place, N. W., Washington. 


Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Newton- - 


ville, Mass., is delivering a series of Sun- 
day evening lectures, illustrated by stere- 
opticon slides, upon the religious side of 
life as portrayed by the stage, taking the 
following plays: Dec. 26, ““The Old Home- 
stead;” Jan. 2, “The Wanderer,” Jan. 9, 
“The Crowded Hour;” Jan. 23, “American 
Born;’’ Jan. 30, “Doctor Nye.” 


Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., accepts the 
unanimous invitation of the First Church 
of Lowell, Mass., to become its minister. 
His new pastorate opened on Jan. 2. 


Luther Ballou, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hosea Starr Ballou of Brookline, Mass., 
has decided to leave the field of business to 
become a minister. He will be associated 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Ballou preached his first sermon in 
the Seattle, Washington, Methodist church 
about a month ago. 


Mrs. Grace Lucas Holden, formerly 
custodian of the Clara Barton Birthplace at 
North Oxford, Mass., was married on 
Saturday, Jan. 1, to Professor William 
Penn Brooks. The ceremony took place 
in the Unitarian church at Amherst, Mass., 
and was performed by the Rev. Henry G. 
Ives. Professor and Mrs. Brooks left 


and Interests 


immediately for Crescent City, Florida, 
whence they will return in April to Am- 
herst, where Dr. Brooks is professor emeri- 
tus of agriculture in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, from which he him- 
self graduated in 1875. In 1897 he received 
his Ph. D. degree from Halle, and in 1919 
the honorary degree Nogaku Hakushi 
from the Japanese Department of Educa- 
tion. He was professor of agriculture and 
of botany in the Imperial College of 
Agriculture in Japan from 1877 to 1888 
and acted as president ad interim of that 
institution for four years. In 1888 he was 
decorated in Japan with the Fourth Order 
of the Rising Sun. That year he returned 
to America and began a long: period of 
service as professor of agriculture at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst. From 1906 to 1918 he was also 
director of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experimental Station. He is a member of 
various scientific societies and the author 
of several books on agriculture, dairying 
and poultry farming. 


By the will of the late Sarah W. Palmer 
of Haverhill, Mass., the Universalist 
Publishing House receives $1,000 as a per- 
manent fund, the income to be used for the 
publishing and distribution of religious 
literature. The Haverhill church is left 
$1,000, and the Ladies’ Circle *of that 
church is to receive $500. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rey. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. observed Young People’s 
Day in November with a service that 
blended efficiency and devotion. As for 
several years, the members had entire 
charge of the Sunday morning church 
service. In place of the sermon, three 
addresses on Union work were given by 
three of the local members. ‘The Union 
also had charge of the Christmas candle- 
light vesper service in the church at 6 
o’clock on Sunday, Dec. 19. The service 
included the effective portrayal, in medieval 
costume, of the pageant of the “‘Consecra- 
tion of Sir Galahad.’’ The taste in ar- 
rangements and the precision in move- 
ments were very gratifying. The young 
people’s organizations of five other churches 
of the city omitted their own meetings for 
the sake of attending. The church audi- 
torium and the annex were filled and 
people were standing throughout the 
service. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. A special Christmas Sunday service 
was held in our church Dec. 19. The pas- 
tor’s subject was “A Christmas Story.’’ 
The chorus choir rendered a beautiful 
musical program. Three adults were re- 
ceived into church membership and one 


baby, the granddaughter of our soloist, 
was christened. The Sunday school Christ- 
mas party was held Tuesday: evening, Dec. 
21, and the monthly supper of the Men’s 
Fellowship Club was held the following 
evening. The men entertained the ladies 
at this meeting and there was a splendid 
attendance despite the numerous holiday 
activities. Rev. Helen &. Line, of Joliet, 
was the speaker, taking for her subject 
“The Meaning of Christmas.” The Mid- 
West Y. P. C. U. Rally will be held in our 
church Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 29 
and 380. The banquet is scheduled for 
6.30 p. m. Saturday. Rev. John Edwin 
Price of Cincinnati will be toastmaster. 
Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., of Akron 
will preach the rally sermon Sunday 
morning, and Rev. Harold Lumsden of 
Illinois will give the Sunday afternoon ad- 
dress. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all our young people of the Middle West. 


Oaklandon.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor. 


- Thursday evening, Dec. 29, the Men’s Club 


entertained all the other organizations of 
the church, the men preparing an oyster 
supper. Reports from the various: or- 
ganizations showed that every organiza- 
tion had been working full time with tell- 
ing effect during the year. Over $1,000 
has been raised and applied on the church 
debt. 


Massachusetts 


Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Our annual offering for the Near 
East Relief amounted to $188. The 
Christmas celebration followed the usual 
plan and generous members of the parish 
made it possible for the poor children of 
the town to receive some fine giits. The 
income from the $10,000 fund given our 
parish by the late Austin B. Fletcher of 
New York City is now available for the 
poor of Franklin. The pastor’s Christmas 
sermon was about “‘Wise Men and Unwise 
Gifts.”’ On the last Sunday of the year 
he preached on ‘“‘Ending the Year as a 
Sigh.” Dr. Marvin sent original Christmas 
poems to members of the parish, as has 
been his custom for many years. Mrs. 
A. W. Kilburn was the recipient of a 
valuable Christmas gift from the Bible 
school in recognition of her twenty-five 
years’ service as a teacher. 


North Orange.—Rey. C. F. McIntire, 
pastor. This parish numbers but a few 
families. Its workers are far from num- 
erous. Yet by skilful planning and con- 
centrated efforts they accomplish results 
that are worth while. It is the custom of 
our Ladies’ Society to appoint committees 
to arrange for some entertainment pro- 
gram every month in the year. Under 
their auspices the Wendell dramatic 
club recently gave a three-act play that 
attracted a good house and added a re- 
spectable sum to the treasury. The new 
feature of the Christmas festivities this 
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year was a supper given by the Sunday 
school to all the children of the community. 
Mr. and Mrs. McIntire were very agree- 
ably surprised to receive a generous gift 
of bank notes from their parishioners. 
The members of the pastor’s Young 
People’s Club, organized two years ago 
for Christian service, are of great assist- 
ance in the work of the parish. They re- 
membered the shut-ins at Christmas by 
gifts of candy and fruit. At their weekly 
meetings they. are rehearsing two plays 
that will be given at an early date. Mr. 
MclIntire has just begun his fourth year of 
service, with this parish with the finances 
in excellent condition. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The Christmas 
service held on Sunday, Dec. 19, was one of 
great beauty and inspiration. The chancel 
was decorated with evergreeen, laurel and 
poinsettias. On each side of the chancel, 
bright Christmas baskets were arranged, 
and with electric lights among the green 
and the shining star beneath the new 
memorial window, the effect was unusually 
beautiful. The decorations were 
ranged by Mrs. R. Y. Gifford and Mrs. 
William T. Hayes. The musical program 
was given by Miss Edna Holdsworth, 
assisted by the young people’s vested 
chorus, and Dr. Sherman, violinist, and 
Miss Estelle Underwood, cornetist. An 
inspiring Christmas sermon was preached 
by Dr. Leighton, and at the close of the 
service the Christmas baskets were sent 
to the sick and shut-ins. In the evening a 
Christmas pageant was given under the 
direction of Miss June Burns and Miss 
Mildred Orcutt. A shadow was thrown 
upon the Christmas gladness by the sudden 
death of Mrs. Ida Rice, for many years 
the faithful treasurer of the Church Aid 
Department. She attended the morning 
service, though feeling ill, so great was her 
desire to attend “our own beautiful ser- 
vice,” but died soon after reaching her 
home. On Wednesday evening Santa 
Claus paid his annual visit to the church 
school and with Santa Claus Jr. brought 
joy and merriment to the large gathering 
who had met in the parish house to await 
his coming. The ‘‘fairless fair’ proved 
successful, a good sum being collected by 
willing givers. The outlook for the New 
Year is most promising. At the Christmas 
morning service the pastor announced four 
significant gilts recently made to the church 
which would find expression in memorial 
windows to be unveiled and dedicated on 
Easter Sunday, “‘to beautify the house of 
worship and bless those who may worship 
therein.” 


New York 


Central Square.—Rev. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. The ladies served a meat pie 
supper in the church dining room on elec- 
tion night—a successful affair both social- 
ly and financially. On Young People’s 
Sunday, Nov. 14, the Y. P. C. U. was well 
represented, each member taking an active 
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part in some part of the service. Late in 


‘November a covered dish luncheon was 


given in the church dining room for the 
benefit of the annual fair. A social time 
followed the lunch. The annual church 
supper and bazar was held in the church 
Saturday Dee. 4. Everything was sold 
and a delightful evening was enjoyed. 
The. Missionary Society, assisted by the 
church school, purchased and beautifully 
dressed a Friendship doll, to be sent to 
Japan. She was named Julia Tobey, after 
our pastor. The Y. P. C. U. appointed 
Miss Marjorie Riker and Arnold Goettel 
delegates to the Y. P. C. U. State Conven- 
tion at Canton, N. Y. They brought back 
enthusiastic reports which were given at 
their next meeting. On Dee. 19 the Y. P. 


C. U. held their annual candlelight service . 


with Miss Laura Adelaide Chiler leading 
the service. The severe illness of the 
pastor necessitated her absence from the 
church services during the Christmas sea- 
son. On Christmas Sunday, Dec. 19, the 
laymen, assisted by the choir, which ren- 
dered special Christmas music, and by 
Vernon Goettel, saxophonist, carried on 
the church service. Mrs. Paul Fosher 
read ‘‘The Other Wise Man,” and the 
Y. P. C. U. gave the candlelight service. 
The church was decorated with Christmas 
trimmings. Much credit is due Mrs. 
Nelle L. Wilcox, our choir leader. Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 22, under the leadership 
of the church school superintendent, Mrs. 
Mamie Crabtree, and teachers, a Christ- 
mas tree and entertainment was given by 
members of the school. The younger 
members gave recitations, songs and 
choruses and the older ones piano, harp 
and saxophone solos. Hach child present 
was remembered with a gift and a special 
collection was taken for the children of the 
Near East. Sunday, Dec. 26, no church 
services were held owing to the prolonged 
illness of the pastor. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. F. Qsten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. On Thursday, Dec. 9, responding 
to an invitation of the Men’s Committee, 
eighteen men gathered in the social rooms 
of the church to hear Prof. H. E. Simmons 
deliver an address on men’s work in the 
church. After a discussion of the possi- 
bilities of a men’s club in the local church, 
doughnuts and coffee were served by the 
men. Friday, Dec. 17, at 6.30 eighteen 
men sat down for a bountiful meal in the 
social rooms of the church. This prepared 
them for a round-the-table discussion, 
concerning enlarged activities in church 
work by men. After an introduction by 
Mr. J. P. Mead, a lively discussion fol- 
lowed, and a committee was appointed to 
make plans and lay out a program for a 
permanent bi-weekly ‘“Round-the-Table- 
Men’s-Discussion Club.” On Sunday, 
Dec. 19, a well prepared and enjoyable 
Christmas program was presented in the 
evening before a large audience. The 
acoustics of the church have been greatly 
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improved by the installation of a simple 
but most effective device. Two young 
men of the church, who had heard the pas- 
tor advocate such a contrivance, quietly did 
the work without saying anything about 
it. The following Sunday the audience 
was pleasantly surprised by the improve- 
ment, without knowing what had caused 
it, until their attention was called to the 
almost invisible device. 


Ontario 


Olinda.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
Following the Ontario Convention in Oc- 
tober, held at Blenheim, which was largely 
attended by the Olinda people, there has 
been a round of social and religious events. 
The first week in November, the Y. P. 
C. U. observed Young People’s Week. 
The first Sunday in the month the pastor 
preached a sermon especially for youth; 
and the second Sunday the young people, 
as has been the custom for several years, 
conducted the evening service themselves, 
with splendid success. The Hallowe’en 
Party by the Union was a great success. 
The attendance was exceptionally large. 
The annual bazar of the Mission Circle 
was held on the date of the American 
Thanksgiving. A bake sale and supper 
with program was held in connection 
withthe bazar. Thenet proceeds amounted 
to over $150. The drama given by the 
Y. P. C. U. in December, while not so 
large in financial returns as last year, was 
very satisfactory in this respect, and as 
to the acting was never better. Our 
Christmas exercises were rather above the 
average. Our church service on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 19 was well attended and of 
unusual interest. The Christmas story 
was told in Scripture and song. The 
Sunday school exercises were held on the 
next Thursday at night. The children and 
young people gave an interesting program, 
and enjoyed the tree that had been pre- 
pared for them.: The pastor has been 
called for several funerals recently. Mrs. 
George Whaley was not a member of our 
church, yet she and other members of the 
family have always been interested in it. 
She died after several years of poor health, 
and the pastor officiated at the funeral. 
Just previous to the death of Mrs. Whaley 
occurred the death of Samuel Fox. Mr, 
Fox was an old-time resident of this section, 
having lived all his life on the farm where 
he died. He was not a member of our 
church, but Mrs. Fox is one of our loyal 
members. Mr. Fox was seventy-six years 
old. Any/ one at all acquainted with 
this section of the country, or with our 
Olinda church, will remember Mrs. Mary 
Jane Peterson. She was the mother of a 
large family of children, all of whom she 
raised to manhood and womanhood and 
all of whom have homes of their own now. 
Her death was very sudden and a sad sur- 
prise to all. Mrs. Peterson sincerely loved 
her church and was ever faithful to its 
interests. When possible she was always 
in her place in the church service and 
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Sunday school. Mrs. Longland, Mrs. 
Albert Bruner, Mrs. Alymer Burk, and 
Mrs. Stanley Orton, loyal supporters of 
our church, are her daughtrs. 
Blenheim.—Our church received splen- 
did inspiration from the session of the 
Ontario Convention which was held here in 
October. The Mission Circle, which has 
been in existence less than a year, has a 
membership of sixteen and has raised over 
$200. Its bazar in December was equal in 
success to that of other much larger 
The Sunday school 
is larger than a year ago and is growing in 
effieiency all the time. We have a good 
corps of teachers. The Sunday school’s 
Christmas entertainment was held on 
Wednesday night before Christmas. This 
was the best given in recent years, and con- 
sisted of songs, readings, exercises and 
dialogues, andatree. The Christmas serv- 
ice of the church was held Sunday evening, 
Dec. 26, and was similar to the one held 


in the Olinda church. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville——Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Plans are under way for the ob- 
servance of the fiitieth anniversary of the 
organization of our church and parish, to 
be observed Friday evening, Feb. 4, with a 
supper and social evening. This is the 
exact date that the society was organized 
and it so happens that it marks the ending 
of the fifth and the commencement of the 
sixth year of the service of our pastor 
among us. The principal speaker at the 
anniversary supper is to be Rev. Clarence 
L. Eaton of South Weymouth, Mass., 
whose father was minister of our church 
something like twenty-five years ago. 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls 
Church at Worcester, who was the first to 
suggest to Mr. Soule the work of the minis- 
try when he was pastor at Woodfords, Me., 
where our minister was a lay worker, and 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, also from 
Worcester, who assisted at the dedication 
of our church building forty years ago, are 
expected to speak briefly. Weare looking 
forward to having Dr. Lowe with us Sunday 
morning, Feb. 6, and in the evening at a 
general service have short addresses by the 
several ministers of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention. 


Vermont 


Washington.—-Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. At the Christmas season generous 
donations were made to the Japan Mis- 
sion and the Near East Relief, and a box 
of toys was sent to-the home for feeble- 
minded children at Brandon, Vt. On 
Friday evening, Dec. 24, a beautiful play 
was given in our church by children of the 
Universalist and Baptist Sunday schools, 
The exercise published by the General 
Sunday School Association, “In Bethle- 
hem of Judea,’”’ was used with variations. 


Forty-five children and young people par- 


ticipated in the exercises and every one 


_ performed creditably. Miss Olive Calef 


directed the program and presided at the 
organ. The vocal duet of Miss Gladys 
Eastman and Miss Velma Lawler was 
much enjoyed. After the play a bounti- 
fully-laden tree was dismantled, to the 
delight of the children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Simmons were very kindly remembered 
by the Ladies’ Mite Society, the Gleaners’ 
Bible Class and many individual friends. 
* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from page 57) 
crete cases in five fields with which he is 
intimately acquainted. Every minister, 
business man, doctor, teacher, and social 
worker will find much of value in the 
book, but membership in one of these 
professions is not essential for enjoyment 
and profit. 


* * 


DEATH OF CHARLES F. COOLIDGE 


Charles F. Coolidge, one of the directors 
of the Universalist Publishing House and 
clerk of the corporation, died at his home 
in Arlington, Mass., Jan. 1, at the age of 
seventy-one. [Funeral services were held 
in the home Monday afternoon, Jan. 3. 


’ A tribute to him will appear later. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN JANUARY, 
1927 


Following are some things worthy of 
mention regarding the program and 
speakers at the Public Meetings of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts, in January—the first one in 
Worcester, Thursday, Jan. 138, the second 
at Malden, Friday, Jan. 14. 

1. Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, who is the first 
vice-president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, has an attractive 
and interesting way of presenting the needs 
and opportunities connected with the 
activities of the National Association. 

2. Rev. Katharine Haskell Ball, who is 
to speak on “North Carolina,” and Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, who speaks on “Japan,” 
are bringing first hand messages—the 
things they know from personal contact. 

3. The Impersonations and Replies are 
to be given by our own ministers. 

The above are “‘our own folks,” and in 
addition we have messages from others, 
not labeled ‘‘ours,’’ denominationally, but 
one with us in spirit and purpose. 

4. The Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, 
formerly minister of a large church in 
Greater Boston, who has gone out to work 
in the rural communities, is also bringing 
a word from personal observation. 

5. Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich years 
ago cast her lot with the missionaries in 
Mardin, Turkey. The experience obtained 
there served her well, when during and 
after the World War she spoke for the 
Near East Relief and other similar or- 
ganizations, and was able to return and do 
commendable work among women and 
children in the rehabilitation of Armenia. 
She was at the head of the workers who 


were stationed in and around Turkey. 

Mrs. Emrich is greatly interested in 
“World Peace” and is making that her 
principal work at present, speaking at 
many conferences and institutes under 
the Commission of International Good Will 
and Justice, connected with the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. 

This word is sent out with the hope that 
the women of our churches, whether 
members of the missivnary organization 
or not, will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of hearing a group of speakers, 
sure to please. 

This word is sent out to our ministers: 
also, that, wherever it is possible, they may 
attend one of these meetings. We invite 
you to attend at the nearest point, either 
Worcester or Malden. You will be wel- 
come. 

Please read carefully the 
printed elsewhere. 


programs 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Public Meetings Massachusetts W. U. M. S. 
Worcester, Jan. 13, Malden, Jan. 14, 1927. 
Chureh School Institute. Universalist Church, 
Buena Vista St., Roxbury. Jan. 15, 1927. 
Installation of Dr. Perkins, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 16, 1927. 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. Washington, D. C. Jan. 17, 18, 1927. 
Massachusetts State Convention. Palmer, Mass. 
May 17-19, 1927. 
Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. > 
Shee 
PUBLIC MEETINGS—W. U.'M. S. 
At Worcester, Jan. 13, 1927 


Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, State President. 

Mrs. George H. Woodis, Vice-President Tenth 
District. 

10.30 a.m. Song Service. Bible Reading and 
Prayer, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Greetings from the 
Worcester Mission Cirele, Mrs. George H. Woodis. 
Response, Rev. Isabella Macduff, state vice-presi- 
dent. ‘1927—North Carolina,” Rev. Katherine 
H. Ball, Winter Hill. ‘1927—Japan,’”’ Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, Danvers. ‘‘1927—Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association,” Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Maine, 
vice-president W. N. M. A. 

Luncheon served at 12.30 by the 7. E. H. Club, 
at the usual prices. Reservations must be made in 
advance. Write to Mrs. George H. Woodis, 20 
Haveland St., Worcester, by Jan. 11. 

1.30 p. m. “The Mohammedan Call to Prayer,” 
Mrs. Jeannette Emrich. Prayer, Rev. Vincent W. 
Tomlinson, D. D. An Impersonation, ‘“A Moham- 
medan Speaks,’ Rev. Elmer Colcord, Springfield, 
A reply, “The Fruits of Christianity,” Rev. C. E. 
Tenney, D. D., North Weymouth. Address, ‘World 
Peace and Church Women,” Mrs. Jeannette Emrich, 
representing the Commission on International 
Justice, and Good Will of the Federal Council _of 
Churches. 

From the Union Station or trolley terminal take a 
car or walk up Front St., cross Main, and up Pleas- 
ant Street to the church. 


Malden, Jan. 14, 1927 

Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, State President. 

Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, Vice-President Sixth 
District. 

10.30 a. m, Song Service, Mrs. George E. Hunt- 
ley leader. Devotional Service, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
Greetings from the Malden Mission Circle, Mrs. 
Clarence Cowing, president. Response, Mrs. Hen- 
drik Vossema, district vice-president. Address, 


“Our Templed Hills,” Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, 
Rural Life Department Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches. Address, “1927—-Women’s National 
Missionary Association,” Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
Maine, vice-president W. N. M. A. 

12.30. Box Luncheon and “Good Fellowship 
Hour.” Coffee served by Malden Mission Circle. 

1.30 p.m. “The Mohammedan Call to Prayer,” 
Mrs. Jeannette Emrich. Prayer, Rev. C. J. Cowing. 
Solo, ““Open the Gates of the Temple,”” Master Thom- 
as Howell, boy soloist of Trinity Choir, Boston. 
An Impersonation, ““A Mohammedan Speaks,” 
Rev. John Brush, Norwood. A reply, “Fruits of 
Christianity,” Rev. H. H. Hoyt, Waltham. Solo, 
Master Thomas Howell. Address, ““World Peace 
and Church Women,” Mrs. Jeannette Emrich. 

The church is on Pleasant St., corner of Elm St. 
Take any car at Everett Elevated Station marked 
“Pleasant St.’’ Allow about one hour from Park St. 

* 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Jan. 10. “Ten Commandments for Ministers,” 
Rey. L. C. Nichols. 

Jan. 17. “A Sample Popular Sunday Evening 
Service,” Miss E. Florence Sheldon, of Somerville. 

Jan. 24. ““The New Day in the Balkans,” Dr. C. 
Telford Erickson. 

Jan. 31. “Our Ideal Heritage in the Religion of 


New England,” Dr. Thomas Van Ness. Luncheon 
with Dr. van Schaick. 
+ 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Letter of license for one year granted to Douglas 
H. Robbins. Lay license of Philip W. Geer renewed 
as of June 25, 1926. Letters of transfer from Mas-* 
sachusetts granted Rev. Delmar E. Trout to Con- 
necticut, and Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., to 
the General Convention. 

Rev. R. F. Johonnot, D. D., accepted by transfer 
from Vermont. 


Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
= = 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 

The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
at Hotel Hemilton, Washington, D. C., on Jan. i7 
and 18, 1927. 

All business to be brought before the meeting 
should be in the hands of the secretary by January 
» 1927, 


a) 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 


176 Newbury Si., Boston, Mass. 
= = 


GREATER BOSTON FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES 


You are cordially invited to attend the annual 
meeting of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churehes, Tuesday, Jan. 11, at Harvard Church, 
Brookline, on Harvard St., near Coolidge Corner. 

In addition to the report, election and brief busi- 
ness, there will be addresses at $ o’clock, by Bishop 
William F. Anderson of the Methodist Church, 
President Everett C. Herrick of the Baptist Theo- 
logical School of Newton, and Dr. Harold Marshall, 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 

Pwr 


CONFERENCES ON HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Six conferences on human problems which clergy- 
men and social workers are facing, open to all clergy- 
men of Greater Boston, will be held on Monday 
afternoons, Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, at 2 o’clock, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

Jan. 10—The young person; the development 
of his personality. His problems and how he may 
be helped to meet them. Joseph Lee, president of 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Rev. George P. O’Connor, director Catholic Charit- 
able Bureau. 

Jan. 17—How to help young people to think 
straight on marriage and its responsibilities. Prof. 
Ernest R. Groves, Boston University. Rev. Ashley 
D. Leavitt, Harvard Church, Brookline. 

Jan. 24—The effect of existing marriage law, 
custom and ceremony on family life. Robert Grant, 
formerly Judge of Probate of Suffolk County. Rey. 
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Michael J. Scanlan, pastor of St. Rose’s Church, 
Chelsea. 

Jan. 31—How to help difficult situations in family 
life, such as married persons and children who don’t 
get on with each other. Stockton Raymond, General 
Secretary, Family Welfare Society of Boston. Rev. 
Elwood Worcester, Emmanuel Church. 

Feb. 7—Human problems of the aging and aged. 
Are the clergymen and social workers doing all 
they can for them? Alfred Worcester, M. D., Wal- 
tham. Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel. 

Feb. 14—Summary and comments by members of 
the group. Closing address on clergymen and social 
workers by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor of Social 
Ethics, Harvard University. 

Every clergyman of Greater Boston is invited to 
enroll for this service. 


ye 
FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 
Jan. 9. John Langdon-Davies. 


Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 

Jan. 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 

Jan. 30. Frank Tannenbaum—‘Mexico.” 
se 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


A Universalist Church School Institute sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association and the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union, will be held Saturday, Jan. 15, 2 to 9 p. m., 
at the First Universalist Church, Buena Vista St., 
Roxbury. 

2.30. Assembly period. 3-4. Group Conferences, 
First Class. 4.15-5.15. Group Conferences, Second 
Class. 

6. Supper at the church, 50 cents. 

7.45-8.45. Group Conferences, Third Class. 8.45. 
Closing Assembly. 

Faculty: Early Childhood (4-8 years), Miss Esther 
Frievogul, B. R. E., Boston University. Later 
Childhood (9-11), Miss Mary S. Weagley, B. R. E., 
Boston University. Adolescent Age (12-24), Miss 
Elizabeth Nutting, B. R. E., Boston University. 
How to Run a Church School, Mr. Arthur Merritt, 
Superintendent of Pilgrim Congregational church 
school, Dorchester. Psychology Class for Each Age 
Group, Miss Laura Armstrong, M. R. E., Boston 
University. 

Out-of-town delegates desiring lodging for Satur- 
day night should apply to Hospitality Committee, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

+. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License as minister granted to Gordon C. Reardon. 

Dayton G. Vogt, who had been dismissed at his 
own request, restored to fellowship. 

Transfer granted Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst to 
Massachusetts and Rev. Dayton G. Vogt to New 
York. 

Allen Brown, Secretary. 
* = 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Jan. 11-14: Rey. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jan. 18-21: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Baptist 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Jan. 25: Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Jan. 26-28: Rev. Alexander MacColl, D. D., 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 1, 2, 3: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Feb. 4: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 

Feb. 8-11: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Feb. 15-18: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Chureh, New York. 

Feb. 23-25: Rev. John R. P. Selater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 
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March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, IIl. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 

April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass, 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F, A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 


Local and Suburban 


Service 


PA TAUTOMER 


AANA 
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Bibles ses 


Ta 
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Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


-EADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOCL FOR GIRLS 


* One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 


schools. Established 1831. 
College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 
Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Musie 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoot 
for young men and young women, offering exeep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific schooi, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories. 
a@ domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ree 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce / 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

Two men who had traveled were com- 
paring their ideas about foreign cities. 

“London,” said one, “is certainly the 
foggiest place in the world.”’ 

“Oh, no, it’s not,’ said the other. “I’ve 
been in a place much foggier than Lon- 
don.” 

‘Where was that?” asked his interested 
friend. 

“TJ don’t know where it was,”’ replied the 
second man, “it was so foggy!””—Youth’s 
«Companion. 

* * 

She was trying to be nice to the little 
girl, whose mother was a great friend of 
hers. 

“I hope you are getting on well at 
school,’”’ she said. ‘‘Now, I wonder, can 
you spell ‘horse’?”’ 

“T could if I wanted to,” replied the 
little girl ‘But don’t you think it’s 
really rather old-fashioned?”’—Ezchange. 

* * 

Janet, a five-year-old resident of Boston, 
ran to her father one morning, exclaiming, 
“Father, brother Harold swore!” 

“Swore, did he?’ inquired the parent 
grimly, reaching for his slipper. ‘‘What did 


he say?” 
“He said ‘ain’t,’’’ responded Janet 
solemnly.—College Humor. 
* * 


“T suppose you will want me to give up 
my job, Henry, when we are married.” 

“How much do you earn at it?” 

“Sixty a week.” 

“That isn’t a job. That’s a career. I 
wouldn’t want to interfere with your 
eareer, girlie.””—Louwisville Courier. 

* * 

“One thing about having gone to college,” 
sighed the capitalist as the nineteenth 
classmate that day was leaving, “I’ll never 
have to buy my bonds from a stranger.”’— 
Manlius (N. Y.) Wind Mill. 

* * 


* 


“You're fired!’ stormed the hard-boiled 


boss. 
“Fired? How you talk!’’ sneered the 
stenog. ‘I supposed they sold slaves!” 


—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 
“Alabaster?” asked a young woman, as 
the museum guide approached a statue. 
“No,” he replied, with a slight lifting of 
the brows, ‘‘Venus.”—Epworth Herald. 
x * 
Prima: “Don’t you hate crowds?” 
Donna: “Do I? At the last football 
game I fainted and had to walk three miles 
before I could fall down.”’—Ohio Sun Dial. 
* * 
She: ‘“‘Meet me at the library to-night 
at seven o'clock.” 
It: “All right; what time will you be 
there?” —Minn, Ski- U-Mah. 
* * 
Soph: ‘‘Did you take a bath?” 
! Frosh: “No, is there one missing?”— 
Red Cat. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


NOW 
READY 


The Abiding Life 


Jan. 8, 1927 


Essays and 
Sketches 


By Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


CONTENTS 


The Abiding Life 

The Life-Giver 

Edit Your Own Prayers 

Distinctive Characteristic of Mankind 
The Story of a Word 

Human Nature 

Each for Himself 

The Transforming Power of Life 

The Will to Succeed 

The Soul and the World 

The Increase of the Spirit 

Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry 
When Opportunity Knocked at the Door 
The Pomp of Life 

The Father of the Faithful 

The Meaning of Sacrifice 

The Grace of Self Effacement 

Far from the Maddening Crowd 

A Widow’s Mite 

Gain or Loss 

Out of Doors with God 

The Minor Key—An Echo 

On Stirring People Up 

On Minding Your Own Business 
Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water 
The Man at the Top 

Take Down the Fences 

The Wreath on the Door 

The Severed Companionship 

The Miracle of Life 


The Social Side of Country Funerals 
The Human Element 

The Wealth of the World 

Eternal Life 

The Little Sister 

Spiritual Poverty 

The Adventure of Life 

The Village Philosopher 

The Mastery of Life 

Ideals in Education 

The Soul of a Child 

The Soul of a Book 

“Huck Finn’s Dad” 

The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Teacher and the Child 

The Book and the Child 

An Overworked Fact in Psychology 
Our Syrian Guest 

The Critic and the Poet 

“Lead, Kindly Light” 

The Passing Show 

The Mountain and the Plain 

The Open Vision 

A Lesson from the Bees 

Move Your Dish-pan—Face the Light 
The Way One Church Was Resurrected 
Christmas Reverie 

The Morning Dawns 

Where the Tides of Life and Nature Meet 


Cloth binding, 344 pages, with portrait 
Price $1.50 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


Frank Durward Adams 


The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 


Eternity. 


Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, Ill., is now minister of the Church 
of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 


War. 


construction. 


He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


